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Editors’ comments: 


__ scholars argue that gender is not a natural but a 
socially constructed category. It functions to determine individual 
identities, to differentiate between labor roles, and to rationalize 
unequal access to power. The gender system privileges (white) 
males as the standard bearers for human rationality. Thus, the 
partisan expression of the experiences of males has long stood for 
objective truth. formal education is a critical site through which 
this distortion has been and continues to be legitimated. Male 
dominated ideals of education have cultivated the notion of 
universally valid criteria for rationality. Under such a system, as 
Joan Burstyn writes, women’s experiences have traditionally beer. 
treated as incidental, “‘the inessential as opposed to the essential 
[male experiences].”” 

This issue of Journal of Thought departs from that tradition. 
These essays shift from masculinist assumptions to focus instead 
on female resistance to educational gender domination. The first 
four explore women’s historic struggle for power in Sweden, 
Canada, the United States, and the United Kingdom. The last two 
address the implications of a critical feminist epistemology for a 
reconstructed concept of education. All contribute to the growing 
discourse on gender and educational theory which challenges the 
received views of the past and points to a more democratic future. 


Lucy F. Townsend 
Wilma Miranda 
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Education as a Female Strategy: 
Women Graduates and State 


Grammar Schools in Sweden, 
1870-1918 


Christina Florin 
Department of Education 
Umea University 

Sweden 

and 


Ulla Johansson 
Department of History 
Umea University 
Sweden 


aper is of a present research pe: on Class, 

rand Culture in Swedish Secondary Schools in the 19th 

posi sponsored by Riksbankens Jubileumsfond. It was 

— at the 12th session of International Standing 
onference for the History of Education, Praha, 1990 


A new social order emerged in Sweden during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century as industrial capitalism worked 
its changes on most areas of social life. For example, those 
aspiring to power found they needed new qualifications. The 
classical education of civil servants, once founded upon Latin 
studies, was going out of fashion. The ability to rule, long 
associated with moral blamelessness and state idealism, gave way 
to a vision of professional expertise personified by the “new’’civil 
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servant, the technician and the bureaucrat. Thus, the knowledge 
of power was redefined at the same time that socially organized 
and examined knowledge was becoming more important. 
Consequently, formal education also became more desirable for 
rising social groups. After women had been given the right in the 
1870s to receive certain university degrees, a few women of the 
middle class began to attend the universities. 

But old orders seldom give way immediately to new ones. 
Many conflicting interests grappled with one another in this 
process of change. By means of the education system, new 
hierarchies were established and the limits among different social 
groups became more evident. Spheres of activities and their 
respective qualifications were defined and became organized in a 
hierarchic structure. Thus, a well-arranged, coherent, rational and 
bureaucratic system developed under the principle of “‘each thing 
in its own place. ’’But there was a big drawback—a woman with 
higher education had not yet gotten her proper place. 


The Gender-Neutral Professionalization Research 


Recent professionalization theory studies have focused mostly 
on social conflict theories* while neglecting the study of power 
relations connected to gender. These studies have usually looked 
at professions that were typically male-dominated—for example, 
medicine and law. The designation “‘professional’’has therefore 
historically been associated with males. When women have 


1 Nybom, Torstem & Torstendahl, Rolf (eds)(1988) Byrakratisering och 
maktfordelning, Studentlitteratur, Lund, pp. 8-10. 


2 Conze, Werner & Kocka, Jurgen (eds)(1985) Bildungsburgertun in 19. 
Jahrhundert. Bildungssystem und Professionalisierung in internationalen 
Vergleichen. Klett-Kotta, Stuttgart; Sarfatti Larson, Magali (1977) The 
Rise of Professionalism. ‘A Sociological Analysis, University of California 
Press, Berkeley; Selander, Staffan (ed) (1989) Kampen om yrkesutovning, 
status och kunskap. Professionaliseringens sociala grund, 
Studentlitteratur, Lund. 
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become professionals they have been judged according to the male 
norm so that gender relations remain intact. 

But in a theory of the forms of professional power, we must 
also emphasize the gender power relations. The hierarchic gender 
relations of the surrounding structures determine men’s and 
women’s actions within their institutional frames. Before entering 
their particular labor market they have, for example, passed 
through an official educational system with a gender-specific 
distribution of knowledge. In the world of work, men and women 
are also given different assignments. Gender relations are, 
consequently, important components in the theoretical discussions 
about professions. 

Professionalization theory, supplemented with gender theories, 
focuses on how the dominance relations between men and women 
are reflected in the division of labor, in the normative system, in 
language, and in other symbolic systems. The theoretical 
starting-point is the tradition of so-called social closure theories. 
This tradition within professionalization research explores the 
strategies professionals use to enclose their knowledge base and 
their labor market in order to exclude non-desirable groups from 
the profession. 

For example, Swedish grammar schools, originating from the 
cathedral schools of the Roman Catholic Church, had a long 
tradition as a nursery for future church and state officials. As long 
as higher civil servant positions could be occupied only by men, 
grammar schools were by definition boys’ schools. The teachers 


3 Hellberg, Inga (1989) Konsutjamning och konspolarisering inom 
professionerna pa dagens svenska arbetsmarknad. In Selander, 1989, pp. 
167-183. 


Murphy, Raymond (1988) Social Closure. The Theory of Mi lization 
and Exclusion, Clarendon Press, Oxford; Collins, Randall (1979) The 
Credential Society. An Historical Sociology of Education and 
Stratification. Academic Press, New York; Parkin, Frank (1979) 
Marxism and Class Theory. A Bourgeois Critique. Tavistock, London 
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were also men, meaning that the grammar schools were an entirely 
male world. Those who wanted to break such a strict gender 
cultural pattern had to be prepared for many setbacks. 


A Background of Social Change 


Until the 1870s, power had almost always been the prerogative 
of men. Women lacked political rights, could not attend state 
grammar schools and were not allowed to hold high official 
positions. Married women were declared incapable of managing 
their own affairs and, consequently, they did not control their own 
property. In short, women were legally, politically, economically 
and culturally excluded from the exercise of power. In theoretical 
terms, we could say the sphere of power was male gendered and 
that the power structure between the sexes was hierarchically 
organized. But the loosening of the power structures of older 
times, occurring at the end of the nineteenth century, also softened 
up the established gender structures.” The unisexual power 
monopoly of men was being questioned and now women also were 
claiming participation in the knowledge of power. 

In the wake of industrialism a number of new professional 
occupational groups emerged, forming a new elite. Sometimes 
these were associated with the state and sometimes with 
businesses. The grammar schools now became even more 
important since the academic upper secondary school examination 
(studentexamen) was the first important step on the way to colleges 
and universities. One out of four students passed the 
studentexamen. Consequently, the grammar schools also 
functioned as a basic education for professions at the intermediate 
level. In 1905 a lower secondary school certificate (realexamen) 


5 Wikander, Ulla (1989) Periodisering av kapitalismen - med kvinnor. 
Arbetarhistoria. Meddelanden fran arbetarrorelsens arkiv och bibliotek 
51:13 pp. 7-11. 
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was introduced. The wide-ranging debate on the transformation of 
these new intermediate groups also focused on girls’ education. A 
number of low positions in state institutions opened for women: 
positions at the post office, the telegraph office, at elementary 
schools and at the civil service departments; these positions 
required more education than that provided by elementary 
schools. Should the state not also assume responsibility for the 
education of the middle class daughters when middle class sons 
had access to free state education? For the time being the answer 
was No. Girls’ secondary education was regarded as a private 
affair for which the girls’ parents had to assume financial 
responsibility. This resulted in an extensive establishment of 
private girls’ schools which, from the point of view of content and 
culture, differed from the state grammar schools for boys. Since 
these grammar schools prepared boys for university studies, girls 
were in practice excluded from the universities (even if they could 
formally gain access as external candidates or by going through a 
few girls’ schools with the right to organize private 
studentexamen.) Nevertheless, a number of women managed to 
clear the obstacles and acquire formal competence at the 
universities. On the basis of this competence they would claim 
access to the prestigious professions. 

The new order taking shape affirmed competence and 
capability over inherited privileges and birth. And though such 
principles were basically incompatible with the gender principle 
that previously, a priori, excluded women from the exercise of 
power, a group of women with higher education, together with 
some allied men, took up the struggle for women’s rights to hold 
high state positions. They wanted to see women as lectors and 
adjuncts at grammar schools, as professors at colleges and 


6 Kyle, Gunhild (1972) Svensk flickskola under 1800 talet 
Kvinnohistorisktarkiv 9. Goteborg, pp. 179-212. 
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universities, as headmasters of coeducational schools and teacher 
training colleges for women. 


Women’s Strategies for Professional Equality 


During the nineteenth century women became an explicit 
political problem in Sweden. The support of unmarried women 
was the subject of animated debates in Swedish Parliament. In the 
middle of the 1860s there had been a proposal that women be 
granted the right to pass the studentexamen and to study at the 
universities. This proposal received kind treatment in the Swedish 
Parliament and was confirmed in two edicts of 1870 and 1873.° 
In that connection it was also pointed out that if women were given 
the right to pass academic exams, as a logical consequence they 
should also be granted the right to high state positions.” However, 
the women who could be expected to muddle through all obstacles 
and take up university studies were so few that they could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Thus, they were not regarded 
as a threat. Nor was there any organized feminist movement or 
other menacing signs of collective female action in Sweden at the 
time. 


7 Most of the —— material in this article is based on a book Greta 


Wieselgren, (1969) Den hoga troskeln. Kampen for kvinnas ratt till 
ambete (Gleerups, Lund; cf Ohlander, Ann-Sofie En utomordentlig 
balansakt. Kvinnliga forskarpionjarr i i Norden. Historisk tidskrift nr 
1/1987 pp. 2-22; For an international comparison, see Huerkamp, 
Claudia (1988) Frauen, Universiteten und ildungsburgertum, Zur Lage 
studierender Frauen 1900-1930, in Siegrist, Hannes (Hg) Burgerliche 
Berufe. Zur Socialgeschichte der freien und akademischen Berufe im 
internationalen Vergleich. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen, 
Stephenson, Jill (1990), Women and Professions in Germany, 1900-1945, 
in Cocks, Geoffrey & Jarausch, Konraud (eds) German _— 
1800-1950, Oxford University Press, Oxford, pp. 271-288 


Eskilsson L, (1976) Kvinnan far ratt till akademiska studier, Department 
of History of the Ideas, Umea University (Not published) 


Wieselgren, 1969, pp. 17-18. 
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Some decades later the scenario had changed. Women with 
academic degrees had united and they demanded access both to 
men’s professional domains and to high state positions. They also 
maintained that males and females with equal education and equal 
work should be given equal pay. These were bold claims, placing 
women themselves on equal footing with men.! It led to open 
conflict with new weapons. 

Between 1875 and 1914, 434 women received university 
degrees in Sweden. Most of them were daughters of 
university-trained parents or belonged to the middle and upper 
classes. ! Nearly half of them had graduated with humanities 
degrees and had become teachers in private institutions, but many 
had also studied medicine. Science studies were popular subjects 
for these women. Yet, owing to Article 28 of the Constitution Act, 
which stated that only Swedish men were eligible for the high state 
positions, these female university graduates could only work in 
private institutions: in girls’ schools, in private clinics and in other 
private enterprises. They were now trying to eliminate this 
restriction. The first joint action was carried out in 1903. After 
fifteen years they managed to accomplish many of their goals for 
more equitable treatment. How did they do it? 


Strategy One: They Organized 


1,713 
Since they were so few and were living in different places, they 


The women united, using the model of the “open carte 


Fredrika Bremer’s novel Herhta (1856) is regarded as the first source of 
inspiration for creating feminist public opinion in Sweden. The first 
feminist organization was ‘‘Foreningen for gift kvinnas aganderatt”’1873. 
The Fredrika Bremer Association was formed in 1885. 

Wieselgren, 1969, pp. 41-62. 

ibid p. 54, Eskilsson (1976) pp. 25-30. 


Amark, Klas (1989) Oppna karteller och sociala inhagnader. 
Konkurrensbegransningsstrategier bland professionella yrkesgrupper i 
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ignored educational and professional boundaries. They formed 
associations for women students; they also joined political 
women’s associations and female suffrage movements. But the 
most vocal activists regarding women’s rights to higher state 
positions were the small group of “iron ladies” who did not want 
to become mixed up with the political feminist movement, the 
Association of Women Graduates (Akademiskt bildade kvinnors 
forening, ABKF). These women greatly influenced public 
opinion. They stressed women’s purely professional competence 
and rejected the version of feminism represented by the supporters 
of the famous Ellen Key, who emphasized the difference ideology. 
In contrast, the ABKF emphasized the principle of equality with 
men. ~ The actions of this association are an example of how 
higher education could be used in a professional fight to gradually 
undermine the male monopoly on knowledge and professional 
positions. 


Strategy Two: They Stressed Competence over Gender 


Professionals claim power based on their acquired 
knowledge—but not just any knowledge. It must have been tested 
in examinations at colleges and universities. In principle, anyone 
with the proper education and the proper degree has access to the 
professional ranks. However, this principle can be modified by 
other structuring principles of power, such as the gender system. 
Thus, formal competence was not enough for women at the turn 
of the century; they were still excluded from a large number of 
higher positions. Yet women could direct their attacks on this 
contradictory point in men’s monopoly of power. 


Sverige 1860-1950. In Selander, 1989, pp. 89-109. 
14 Eskilsson, 1976, p. 28. 
15 Wieselgren, 1969, pp. 55-62. 
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The professional ambitions of women graduates were a 
challenge to the traditional gender system. Women claimed the 
right to teach at state grammar schools and at the universities, 
which was synonymous with teaching the young men of the middle 
classes. The whole grammar school organization was in the 
melting-pot at the end of the century and women graduates had 
great hopes of gaining admission to boys’ schools, when the 
current grammar school report would be finished. However, 
women had reason to be frustrated in the beginning of the new 
century. 

In 1902 the grammar school committee submitted a proposal 
for reforming the state grammar schools for boys. But, according 
to this proposal, women were directed to eighteen newly 
established co-educational schools. Since these schools issued 
only a lower secondary school certificate, they were not so 
prestigious as the grammar schools. In the co-educational schools 
women graduates were, moreover, forced to compete with women 
teachers trained at Hogre lararinneseminariet (a training college 
for girls’ school teachers). Even worse, they were put on the same 
professional and wage level as these women teachers. They 
regarded it as a professional insult that women graduates with 
many years of studies and university degrees should end up on the 
same level as women with only three years of secondary education 
at a training college. Ninety-three graduates signed and delivered 
a letter of protest to the government. In this letter the women 
demanded equality based on the ideology of gender equality and 
the ideology of professional competence. 

The letter of protest attracted much attention in the press, but 
it did not increase women’s rights. The new grammar school 
organization, confirmed in the 1905 grammar school regulation, 
neglected women. According to this regulation, grammar school 
teachers who had previously been appointed by the church 


16 ibid, pp. 44-47. 
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consistorium would now be appointed by the government. 
Women, according to Article 28 of the Constitution Act, were 
ruled out from the positions they were fighting for. The 
Constitution Act decreed that these higher positions could only be 
held by Swedish men. This was an explicit instance of a social 
closure policy of the state against women. What had been an 
implicit restriction (circumvented in a couple of exemption cases) 
now became a regulated and explicit ruling against women holding 
teaching positions in boys’ grammar schools. 

Women who had passed their examinations for the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, or more, and who had finished their teacher training, 
could only apply for the lower subject teacher positions at the 
co-educational schools mentioned above. The passage of this act 
sharpened the conflict between female and male graduates at the 
same time that women teachers with a university degree were 
placed in opposition to women teachers trained at Hogre 
lararinneseminariet. 


Strategy Three: They Became Politically Active 


The next strategic step on the part of the ABKF was to get 
involved, by proxy, in the political power game. Since women did 
not have political rights, they turned to male allies in the Swedish 
parliament. In 1905 two of these men submitted a motion written 
by the secretary of the ABKF. The motion demanded a change in 
Article 28 of the Constitution Act excluding women from higher 
civil servants positions (teaching posts at the State grammar 
schools, universities, State medic.31 posts, etc.). The motion did 
not pass. Two years later, however, it passed with certain 
amendments: The principle of women’s rights to hold higher 
positions was accepted, but the Swedish Parliament and 
government would, later on, legislate on what grounds women 


17 ibid, pp. 47-51. 
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would be allowed to hold these posts. In this respect it was a 
Pyrrhic victory. Nothing more could be done until this issue had 
once again been treated by the whole state apparatus. ! 

The women graduates continued their struggle for influence on 
the political decision-making process. As a result of their letters 
and official calls, the so called Wage Regulation Committee called 
upon two women professionals to act as consultants. But the final 
report presented in 1911 was directly counter to the view of the 
ABKF. Women were barred from lectureships and 
headmasterships and from the most prestigious professorships. 
When they married they had to give up the lower posts for which 
they were qualified. Nor was the principle of equal wages 
recommended. 

Because the women were so far from their goal of being placed 
on the same level as male graduates, they resorted to tougher 
methods to effect political change. They inundated the public with 
pamphlets, leaflets and a series of articles in the daily press. The 
result was that the opinion of the new liberal government swung 
round! Women’s rights took a big step forward with the next 
committee report in 1914. One of the experts selected to serve on 
a so-called Teacher Wage Commission was a woman graduate, and 
the majority of the members of the committee supported many of 
her demands. Women teachers would now be able to work in 
grammar schools, the gender principle no longer barring 
unmarried women from lectureships. They would also be able to 
hold headmasterships at co-educational schools and at Hogre 
lararinneseminariet and other female teacher-training colleges. 
Nor would women have to give up their teaching posts when they 
married. 


18 ibid, pp. 62-75. 
19 ibid, pp. 87-107. 
20 ibid, pp. 123-142. 
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Strategy Four: They Used the Power of Knowledge 


The women’s success is in many respects a sign of the power 
of knowledge. Scientifically trained women used science for their 
cause. They supplied their male allies in the Swedish Parliament 
with statistical data and objective arguments in order to refute their 
male opponents’ arguments about women’s weaker constitutions, 
poorer health, disciplinary problems and feminizing influence on 
school boys. They controlled the scientific language and they paid 
back with their opponents’ coin. They demonstrated that the 
prevalent definitions of the genders were not to be taken for 
granted but that they were historically and socially defined. 

With humor and satire as weapons the women graduates also 
ridiculed their male opponents. One conservative lector (who had 
declared that married women should not work in grammar schools 
because their potential pregnancies would lead to difficult 
substitute situations) learned that people who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones. It turned out that he had been on leave 
for ten terms due to Parliament assignments. Moreover, the 
headmaster of his school had been on leave for the same 
reason—for twenty-five years!7! 

When men argued for lower wages for women because women 
did not have the same physiological nutritional requirements as 
men, the women with a medical education entered the fray. In a 
“‘serious’’statistical survey the ABKF showed that men needed to 
consume only 460 calories more than women every twenty-four 
hours. The extra cost of oats and beef would average 62.50 
Swedish crowns each year, not the thousands of crowns claimed 
by men in their wage demands. 

The well-known professor of history, Harald Hjarne, had with 
consternation talked about “‘rich ladies’’at the universities who, in 


21 ibid, p. 152. 
22 ibid, p. 133. 
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peace and quiet, would write one work after the other and thus 
supersede the talented young men. This gave the women the 
occasion to make fun of men’s notions of women as merely 
marriage partners: 


All lieutenants and ball heroes, all tennis champions 
and dowry seekers are terror-struck by Hjarne’s vision 
of the future. What ever will become of them when our 
“rich ladies,” inaccessible as nuns for all worldly 
temptations, will be cooped up in the holes of Uppsala 
and Lund and . . . “in peace and quiet . . . publish one 
work after the other’’cheerfully waiting for the last male 
competitor to wind up and collapse as a lector in a 
deserted country spot and waiting for the professorships 
to fall like ripe fruit into the industrious hands of 
capitalist women. 


Male Counter-Strategies 


Women with university degrees met violent resistance from 
men who felt threatened by the females who claimed their share 
of the political and ideological power. These men, grammar 
school or university teachers and other prominent officials, made 
counter-attacks in the Swedish Parliament and at grammar school 
staff meetings. They levelled severe criticism against proposals to 
open the doors for women graduates. Letters-to-the-editor 
columns in the daily press were filled with their polemics against 
the so-called feminist currents. At the time of these attacks, only 
a small number of women had the formal education required for 
teaching posts at state grammar schools. Therefore, the reaction 
of the men seems both peculiar and exaggerated. How could a few 
women be regarded as a threat to male domination? What values 
were actually at stake? 


23 ibid, p. 103. 
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The conflict was, of course, a gender struggle within the 
educated middle classes. The object of the struggle was power and 
control over male professions (in this case, that of grammar school 
teacher). But other, and perhaps more existential, values were also 
at stake: When prevalent definitions of what is male and female 
were called in question, deep-rooted gender identities were also 
rocked. Let us examine seven male strategies, in the form of 
“logical” appeals to reason, used to preserve the power structures 
that kept women in inferior positions. 

1. The appeal to the “natural.’’ First, many men argued that 
state grammar schools without women were the ideal and natural 
situation. Female grammar school teachers were incompatible 
with the principle of a gender-based division of labor given the 
force of natural law by scientifically educated men. Married 
women were the ideal, and the home was their natural world. The 
general idea was that it would be doing women a bad turn to invite 
them to compete with men in a field where they, with their delicate 
mentalities, were doomed to succumb.2* And in order to 
emphasize the fact that they were not looking after their own 
interests, men often referred to the welfare of the State: “For each 
noble mother and wife, the State will make a greater profit, than 
if it had received a salaried employee, no matter how capable.”””> 

Setting women on a pedestal in their homes was an attempt to 
defend the traditional gender-based division of labor and avert the 
threat to it from women graduates. The principle for the setting of 
wage rates, granting higher wages to men because of their 
maintenance obligations, also served the purpose of “‘saving the 
wife for the home.”~° But the attempts to put the clock back were 
doomed to fail. Women had once and for all been given admission 


24 ibid, p. 66. 
25 ibid, p. 69. 


26 Lararlonenamndens betankande (1914), P A Norstedt & Soner, 
Stockholm, del 1, p. 421. 
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to the universities and some of them had used this opportunity. 
These facts could not be wished or talked away. 

2. The appeal to alternative interpretations of law. The 
constitutional amendment taking effect in 1909, aiming to provide 
women with the opportunity to apply for higher state positions, 
was not quite unambiguous; it allowed room for other 
interpretations. By means of legal subtleties, the opponents of 
women teachers tried to show that it was “beyond the limits of 
reason’’to interpret the decree as qualifying women for teaching 
in grammar school. The aim, the said, had merely been to remove 
obstacles for new female fields of activities, not to open them. And 
why should grammar schools be open for women? The 
constitution only mentioned state educational establishments in 
general, of which grammar schools were only a small part. 

Thus, the male critics tried to direct women graduates to other 
areas. A higher education was also a merit in the world of private 
girls’ schools. After all, state grammar schools for girls would 
probably be founded in the near future, where women teachers 
with a higher education would fit in perfectly. These schools 
would provide a prime environment for women’s self-effacing 
patience and motherly instincts. These qualities were not deemed 
so relevant in grammar schools for boys. 

3. The appeal to the “most suitable”situations for women. 
When it appeared that women could not be barred from teaching 
posts in grammar schools, a third male strategy was 
employed—the attempt to hold the fort within the walls of 
secondary schools, where women were said to be most suited to 
work. Women teachers should only be eligible for less qualified 
posts as adjuncts with the right to teach in the lower grades. The 


27 Wieselgren, 1969, p. 153; Schartau, Sigurd (1916) Berattelse fran 
Tjugoforsta svenska laroverkslararmotet i Jonkoping 1915, Hall, 
Jonkoping, p. 55 


28 Wieselgren, 1969, p. 173. 
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upper secondary level should still be reserved for male teachers, 
and the proposals for women lectors and headmasters were met 
with violent resistance. In other words: If women would be 
admitted into the male grammar school hierarchy they would have 
to be content with subordinate positions—with a sphere of 
activities “‘where she can fulfil the duties of the teacher, and it is 
probably beyond dispute that teaching at the initial stage of 
grammar school for boys is the most suitable task for women. 

4. The appeal to the ideology of sexual difference. The 
arguments presented against women in more prominent positions 
were taken from biology, psychology and pedagogics. " They 
expressed the ideology of sexual difference in a pseudo-scientific 
attire presented as objective truth: “‘As a basic principle . . . it 
seems to be common knowledge that a woman in every instance 
of creative activity is inferior to man, both mentally and 

Woman’s sexuality, low physical endurance, frail constitution, 
potential high rate of absence due to illness, and climacteric 
problems (with the ensuing “unevenness of judgment’’) were 
against their fitness for grammar school teaching, at least at the 
higher and more demanding stages."~ The opinions on women’s 
intellectual capacities and pedagogical abilities were also 
categorical: Women teachers were praised for their dedication, 
orderliness and care. In these respects they were even superior to 
men and, regarding the acquisition of expert knowledge, they were 
considered probably equal to men. But women easily lost 


29 Laroverksoverstyrelsens yttrande over lararl. dens betankande, 
(1915), Norstedt & Soner, Stockholm, s 18. 


30 cf Ohlander, 1987, pp. 16-22. 
31 Wieselgren, 1969, p. 99. 


32 See e.g. Laroverksoverstyrelsen, 1915, p. 10; Bock, Gisela (1989) 
Women’s History and Gender History: Aspects of an International 
Debate. Gender & History 1989:1, p. 13. 
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themselves in details, lacked perspective and often had a far too 
uncritical attitude toward textbooks. Therefore, they were fit to 
teach the lower grades, whereas the higher grades must be 
reserved for men who could see things in a holistic perspective. 
The proposals that women should have the right to be appointed 
headmistresses of state co-educational schools and of the Hogre 
lararinneseminariet were rejected, since “. . .a woman, with 
regard to the many different assignments of a headmaster’s office, 
is not considered fit for such an executive position, owing to her 
less developed talent for the formal.””>* 

The struggle for women’s rights to hold teaching posts in 
grammar schools was, consequently, a struggle for power in which 
the male strategy was to either bar women from these prestigious 
posts or to give them only subordinate positions in the professional 
hierarchy. Viewed in this way, it was a gender struggle within the 
educated middle classes. But from another point of view, it was 
also a struggle for the control over a male profession, with its own 
distinctive features. 

5. The appeal to safeguard the teaching profession. 
Professional strategies often include various forms of social 
closure. The aim of these strategies is to, on the one hand, control 
recruitment to the education required for the profession and, on 
the other hand, decide which persons shall have the right to 
practice the profession. Men had lost their control over education 
through the decisions to allow women the right to study at the 
university and to pass certain university examinations. The final 
expedient was therefore to try to bar women from practicing the 
profession, or at least to restrict their possibilities in this respect. 


33 ibid. 
34 Laroverksoverstyrelsen, 1915, p. 29. 


35 That this should be a manifestation of some kind of guild spirit was flatly 
denied. The fact that every one in the teaching staff of the grammar 
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For example, it was essential to keep women at a lower wage since 
equal pay would have devastating consequences on the teaching 
profession: “‘If the differences are too small, women will flock to 
the teaching career, and men will desert it unless the low-paid and 
more subordinate posts are filled by women, and unless the higher 
posts are filled by men.””*° 

6. The appeal to a broader definition of competence. 
Professional competence and skill were often equated with the 
competence provided by formal education. But, since many 
women had equal educations, men attempted to give competence 
a broader definition. Professional skill should not only be 
measured through formal qualifications: “It is, of course, a 
question of qualifications. And they cannot always be expressed 
merely in terms of university degrees; sometimes they have to be 
established through a closer examination.’”*’ Male critics argued 
that teaching in grammar school was tough. They said women 
tended to focus on details instead of the overall picture; women 
had difficulties maintaining discipline and order among boys- 
serious defects in competence! The critics also stressed that 
teaching included guard duty and control over the pupils in their 
spare time, duties for which women would not be competent. 

7. The appeal to the public good. According to the professional 
ideology, professionals are above selfishness and special interest. 
The professionals are there for the public good, the welfare of the 
client comes first. Male critics made many references to the 
interests of the public and the state, which, on various grounds, 
were regarded as incompatible with women teachers but extremely 
compatible with male grammar school teachers. And, of course, 
it would not be in the public interest for boys in the grammar 


——-, not a “manifestation of competition envy.”’cf Schartau, 1916, p. 
4. 


36 Lararlonenamnden betankande (1914), p. 55. 
37 Schartau, 1916, p. 56. 
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schools to get mixed up in questionable and adventurous 
experiments with women teachers. 


The Gender Identity Challenge 


Why did the proposal for women teachers in grammar schools 
incite so much indignation? It is true that important values were at 
stake in the gender struggle for power among the educated middle 
classes and in the struggle for control in male-dominated 
professions. But another ex xplanation has to do with what Joan W. 
Scott calls subject identity. Many men were personally affected 
by the advent of women teachers in grammar schools; it was a 
challenge to deep-rooted gender identity, causing significant 
anxiety. The defence of established definitions of what is male and 
female will, from this point of view, become a defence of one’s 
own sexual identity. 

In Sweden, as in many other societies, man has been the 
symbol of culture, whereas woman has been associated with (the 
uncultivated) nature. Many contributions to the debate were 
directly or indirectly related to the importance of maintaining this 
distinction between nature and culture through barring women 
from the academic environment. To allow women professors and 
women teachers in grammar schools would be, if not the fall of 
intellectual culture, at least a damaging blow to that culture. A 
woman teacher at an advanced stage of pregnancy working within 
the walls of a grammar school was considered a linkage as 
unsuitable as that of nature and culture, body and soul, the 
physical and the spiritual. ” 

To place women in superior positions would threaten male sex 
identity, since sex identities are formed through a demarcation of 
one’s own identity from the other sex. Women lectors and 


38 Scott, 1988, p. 44. 
39 Lararlonenamndens pends, 1914, p. 428. 
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headmasters became symbols of a dangerous mixture and the 
disintegration of the genuinely male and female. Entering upon 
such a course was to risk the future of the whole human culture: 
“The neutralization of the masculine and feminine types is an 
inevitable step of the degeneration process threatening every 
civilized society, and is the first step towards sterilization.’ 

Thus, a new definition of what is male and female generated 
conflicts in individual psychology. The new woman was a threat 
to a man’s own image of himself and its correlate, the traditional 
feminine ideal. The issue became even more infected with the 
question of the right of the married woman to get and maintain a 
state position. This would threaten the traditional forms of social 
life on which the existence of many male teachers was based. 
Women lectors were a challenge to a whole way of life in which 
the wife had her hands full with domestic chores. The response 
was therefore to reject the working, unmarried, self-supporting 
woman as an abnormality. To a threatened male sex identity, the 


mere thought of “two adjuncts, a man and a woman, marrying 
each other’’was appalling. 

For the boys in grammar school, the future men, the confusion 
of the masculine and feminine types, symbolized by the woman 
teacher, could have fatal consequences: 


The gospel of feminism is the development of 
unfeminine women. It has not yet had the opportunity 
to form unmanly men, apart from the flock of male 
enthusiasts, swarming in train of the suffragettes, and 
intoxicating themselves on their phrases. But if we let 
the grammar schools become controlled by women, the 
transformation will be carried out automatically, and in 
a generation we will be finished: For what? For the 
cruel but fair fate which has always confronted and 
always will confront people whose women are no longer 


40 ibid, p. 443. 
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women, and whose men are no longer men. A nation 
placing its young men, until the ages of 18 or 20, under 
the guidance of women, has chosen a terribly dangerous 
course. *! 


From the male teachers’ point of view there was some logic in 
these arguments. If one of the aims of grammar school was to 
make boys into men in the traditional sense of the word, it would 
of course be necessary to form a male sex identity in which the 
grammar school, the academic culture and the ideological power 
were reserved for men. The woman, then, through her mere 


presence at the teacher’s desk, would be a threat to such an 
identity. 


Women’s Strategies and Levels of Power 


We have already pointed out the necessity of a 


gender-theoretical perspective in professionalization research. 
The concept of gender system will be fruitful in this context. 
Gender is a term often used in women’s studies to describe the 
social systems and processes that arrange the sexes in he and she 
categories. It is a tool of analysis for the understanding of the 
structural power relationship between sexes, i.e., the reasons for 
women being structurally subordinate to men.*” These power 
relations can be analyzed according to a model introduced by the 
historian Joan W. Scott. According to Scott, gender is a basic 
element in all social relations. It is based on the opinions about 
the different characteristics of the sexes that are taken for granted, 
and it is constituted on different levels. 

The first level is the symbolic, in which different opinions of 
what is male and female flourish. In the debate analyzed in this 


41 Wieselgren, 1969, p. 139-140. 


42 Hirdman, Yvonne (1987) Makt och kon, in Peterson, Olof (ed) 
Maktbegreppet, Carlsons, Stockholm, pp. 188-206. 
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paper, the professional is by definition a man, and the qualities 
attributed to women were regarded as unsuitable for higher 
professional functions. In public service rhetoric the professional 
had an overall responsibility for the development of society and 
for the “‘greater world,”’which was regarded as incompatible with 
women’s commitment to “the smaller world’”—home and 
family—and with their responsibility for reproduction. The 
notions of women’s lack of logic, power of abstraction and 
rationality also disqualified them for the professional exercise of 
power. By means of the imagery of biology and psychology, 
women’s exclusion from the professions was given the force of 
natural laws. The attributes of the educated culture, for example 
professional chairs, doctor’s hats, scepter staffs and laurel wreaths 
were traditional male symbols. The state authority, with its 
ideological image, was also a genuinely male construction. 

The second level, normative consequences, thus demanded 
that women were, by definition, barred from dominating 
positions. This was even coded in the laws and regulations of the 
higher professional state positions. 

The third level, the institutional, advanced a gender-segregated 
professional system in which men held the highest positions, 
whereas the subordinate positions were assigned to women (when 
they were not simply set on a pedestal at home). 

On the fourth level, the linguistic notions, the normative 
systems and the institutional forms were incorporated with a male 
gender identity for which women professionals in the civil service 
were an anomaly. 

But the women graduates we have met here had already 
redefined their female gender identities. The leading ladies of the 
ABKF dissociated themselves with the traditional feminine ideal 
and from the ideology of difference, many of them choosing an 
almost desexualized image. With their professional competence 
they now claimed the places in the institutions of power. In order 
to reach their goal, they took an active part in politics and in public 
debate. With the language of science and satire as weapons, they 
questioned the normative system and the prevalent definitions of 
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the male and the female nature. They were often successful in 
these efforts. Their cause was also in line with the ideology of the 
professional and bourgeois individualism—to everyone according 
to his or her deserts. 

In 1918, women with a higher education were given a small 
place at the top of the professional hierarchies. An unmarried 
woman could now be appointed lector and adjunct at state 
grammar schools. She could even become headmistress of some 
educational establishments. ~ In some cases she could also keep 
her post even after marrying. But real equality was still far away 


43 Svensk Forfattningssamling 1918:559, Norstedt & Soner, Stockholm. 
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Success Stories? 


Margaret Gillett 
McGill University, Montreal 
Canada 


isd scholarly attention has been given in recent 
years to the existence of gender-linked stereotypes. Researchers in 
many disciplines have scrutinized their educative impact through 
the power of expectations, which induce people to think in certain 
socially acceptable ways. They’ve also studied the influence of 
models, which direct behavior according to fixed patterns and 
gender roles. Despite such scholarly and journalistic discourse in 
this area, many mistaken ideas about women remain. One of these 
is that women are newcomers to science. This notion seems to be 
substantiated when educational authorities encourage school girls 
to take more interest in the required science and mathematics 
subjects of the curriculum, and when they challenge young women 
to enroll in “‘non-traditional’’ programs at colleges and 
universities. For example, in 1981 the Science Council of Canada 
produced a widely circulated report called Who Turns the Wheel ?' 
that began with the question: “Why are there so few women in 
science?” It pointed out that the difference in the participation of 
men and women in the scientific professions was enormous and 
that, as recently as 1976, the percentage of women who received 
doctoral degrees in engineering, mathematics, and the physical 
sciences was too small to be measurable. 


1 Science Council of Canada, Who Turns the Wheel? (Ottawa: The Council, 
1981). 
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The issue of women in science seems to be receiving increasing 
attention in Canada, especially since the December 1988 tragedy 
at the University of Montreal in which a young, male 
anti-feminist, armed with a semi-automatic rifle, rampaged 
through the School of Engineering. He segregated the students and 
systematically shot the women. Before turning the gun on himself, 
he had killed fourteen female engineering students, wounded 
others and left the country in shock.” In 1989, education ministers 
of all ten Canadian provinces, and the ministers responsible for the 
status of women, met to declare “their commitment to press 
forward”’ in efforts to promote greater participation for girls and 
women in science and technology. Much of the discussion decries 
the unnecessary waste of a precious national resource, the loss of 
intellectual potential and the injustices toward a significant 
segment of the population that occur when women are excluded 
from full participation in science. 

_ Research in psychology, sociology and education has shown 
that women are intellectually capable of scientific rigour but that 
they have been socialized into negative attitudes toward the 
sciences.° Everyday experience as well as the theory of 
socialization suggests that women have not embraced the sciences, 
not because they are mentally inept, but because these disciplines 
have not been deemed by society to be appropriately “‘feminine.”’ 
Science has just not been a suitable subject for young ladies. It 
therefore may come as a surprise for us to learn that the first 
degree bestowed on a woman (Grace Annie Lockard) by any 


2 Elizabeth Kastor, ‘When Shooting Stopped, Canada Had Changed,”’ The 
Washington Post, Sunday, December 10, 1989, A3; ‘‘Massacre in 
Montreal,” [Toronto] Macleans, December, 1989, 14-22. 


See for example, A. Kelly, Girls and Science: An International Study of 
Sex Differences in School Achievement, IEA Monograph Series, No.9 
(Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, 1978); E.E. Maccoby and C.N. 
Jacklin, The Psychology of Sex Differences (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1974); 1.K. Broverman et al., “Sex Role Stereotypes: A Current 
Appraisal,’’ Journal of Social Issues, 28 (1972): 59-78. 
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university (Mount Allison) in the British Empire (1875) was a 
B.Sc., not a B.A.; that among the earliest women graduates of 
Canadian universities there were accomplished and acknowledged 
scientists; and that some of the first graduate degrees earned by 
women were in the sciences. 

Some of the earliest women graduates from Montreal’s McGill 
University were distinguished in the sciences. Indeed, of the eight 
in the first class of women to graduate from McGill (1888), two 
emerged with First Class Honours in Natural Science. Before the 
end of the nineteenth century, a number of other McGill women 
had set out on scientific careers. In the forefront of these were 
Maude Abbott, B.A., "90; Carrie Derick, B.A., "90; and Harriet 
Brooks, B.A., 98. All three broke new ground, made notable 
contributions to their chosen fields and gained recognition as 
scientists within the university and the wider community. Their 
success stories are presented here. 


Maude Elizabeth Seymour Abbott, 1869-1940 


Maude Abbott was born in 1869 in St. Andrew’s East, a small 
village about fifty miles west of Montreal. Her family history is 
quite fascinating. Her mother died when she was very young. Her 
father, Jeremie Babin, was accused of murdering his sister. 
Though acquitted, he left Quebec rather hurriedly, leaving his two 
daughters, Maude and Alice, to the care of their grandmother, 
Elizabeth Seymour Abbott. The grandmother subsequently had 
the children’s last name changed by act of parliament from Babin 
to Abbott, and the girls did not see their father again. 


See Marianne G. Ainley, ed., Despite the Odds: Essays on Canadian 
Women and Science (Montreal: Vehicule Press, 1989). 


Stanley B. Frost, ‘‘The Abbotts of McGill,” McGill Journal of 
Education, 13 (Fall 1978): 264. 
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Maude Abbott was a member of the third class of women to 
enter McGill. Thus, while not among the very first, she began her 
academic pursuits in the pioneering era of women’s higher 
education. Many of the women of that period were fired with 
intellectual zeal and constantly astounded their male professors by 
the quality of their work. © Even in that company, Maude Abbott’s 
academic record was outstanding. Throughout her undergraduate 
program, she was active in the extra-curricular life on campus as 
a member of the women’s debating society, as women’s editor of 
The McGill Fortnightly, and as class president. Not surprisingly, 
she was chosen valedictorian of the women’s class for the 
convocation of 1890. 

After Miss Abbott achieved her B.A. she chose to study 
medicine, no simple matter in 1890. McGill’s response to her 
application for admission to the Faculty of Medicine was a letter 
from the Registrar saying: “I am sorry to inform you that the 
Faculty of Medicine can hold out no hope of being able to comply 
with your request.””” 

However, Maude Abbott did not accept that verdict meekly. 
She and some of her friends, plus their mothers and their friends, 
engaged in a very visible public campaign to persuade the faculty 
and the Board of Governors to change their minds. With staunch 
support from the middle-class Montreal anglophone community, 
the Association for the Promotion of the Professional Education 
of Women was formed. Hope ran high, but it faltered on the 
prejudice of medical men who claimed that the time was not right, 
that there was no money, and that women should not unsex 
themselves by studying such an unwomanly subject. One doctor 
acknowledged that women might “‘be useful in some departments 


See Margaret Gillett, We Walked Very Warily: A History of Women at 
McGill (Montreal: Eden Press, 1981), Ch. 2. 


Maude Abbott, Autobiographical Sketch, 1928, McGill University 
Archives, MG 1070. 
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of medicine but in difficult work, in surgery, for instance, they 
would not have the nerve.’’ And, he asked, “Can you think of a 
patient in a critical case, waiting for half an hour while the medical 
lady fixes her bonnet or adjusts her bustle?”® 

So Maude Abbott had to get her medical education at a rival 
university, Bishop’s. Again, her academic work was outstanding 
and she won the Senior Anatomy Prize as well as the Chancellor’s 
Medal for best results in the final examinations. Yet, seeking 
admission to the Montreal General Hospital for her clinical work, 
she again encountered strong resistance. Once more she became 
the focus of public attention in a “newspaper storm’’ of letters of 
support for her application to “‘walk the wards,”’ backed up by 
threats from prominent members of the community to withdraw 
financial support from the hospital unless Maude Abbott were 
accepted as a resident. This time, public outcry worked and 
Maude Abbott was admitted. 

So in spite of the strength of prevailing stereotypes and the 
relegation of woman to the private sphere, strong support did exist 
in the nineteenth century for this woman who dared to invade the 
science of medicine. And due to the public nature of the arguments 
about the educational rights of women, Maude Abbott gained 
some local notoriety. This she found rather unpleasant and 
embarrassing. However, in time, distasteful local renown led to 
agreeable international fame. 

After obtaining her C.M. and M.D. degrees from Bishop’s, Dr. 
Abbott went to Europe for further study. She became particularly 
interested in pathology. On her return to Montreal she opened a 
general practice, but few people were then willing to put their trust 
in a “lady doctor.”’ More or less by chance, she was invited by Dr. 
Charles Martin, of the McGill Faculty of Medicine, to work in the 
pathology laboratory of the new and splendidly equipped Royal 


8 ‘Women and Medicine—A Meeting in the Interest of Medical 
Education,” [Montreal] Gazette, 4 April, 1889. 
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Victoria Hospital. From this work Maude Abbott produced an 
important statistical study, “Functional Heart Murmurs.” Because 
women were then excluded from most scientific organizations, this 
paper had to be read to the Medico-Chirurgical Society by one of 
her male colleagues.” However, its quality helped establish her 
reputation in due course and also helped her to become the first 
female member of that society. By a kind of back door means, she 
also became the first woman in the McGill Faculty of Medicine at 
a time when the faculty still refused to admit women as students. 

Maude Abbott was appointed assistant curator of the Medical 
Museum in 1889 and curator in 1901. She developed the museum 
into an indispensable teaching tool. Taking advantage of its 
specimen-rich resources, she offered the medical students a 
voluntary course in pathology. Its popularity grew rapidly since 
such a practical course was more than welcomed by students 
accustomed to bookish lectures. Even the faculty recognized that 
Dr. Abbott’s teaching was invaluable; her course won a place for 
itself on the regular, required curriculum. As a result, Dr. Abbott 
was made lecturer in pathology in 1912 and assistant professor in 
1924. During that period she achieved world renown, accepted 
honorary memberships in distinguished scientific societies and 
even received invitations to the White House. Over tiie course of 
her career, she produced more than sixty research papers on the 
heart. 

Two major works gave her great satisfaction. One was the 
chapter on congenital heart disease that she wrote at the invitation 
of Sir William Osler, the distinguished Regius Professor of 
Medicine at Oxford. He put it in his multi-volume text A System 
of Medicine (1907-10) and he pronounced her work to be of 
“extraordinary merit,’’ deeming it “far and away the very best 
ever written on the subject in English—possibly in any 


9 H.E. MacDermont, Maude Abbott: A Memoir (Toronto: Macmillan, 
1940), 61. 
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language.’”!° Abbott’s other proud accomplishment was the 


compilation of the Atlas of Congenital Heart Disease, which is 
still an important reference source. 

Dr. Abbott, a humane and generous person, was always busy. 
To her friends and colleagues she was considered “‘a beneficent 
tornado.”’ She organized the International Association of Medical 
Museums and edited its journal for more than thirty years. She 
also created an award-winning international medical exhibition, 
wrote histories of medicine and nursing, produced a study of 
Florence Nightingale and a course for nurses, and published book 
reviews, editorials, and biographical essays on medical 
personalities. McGill acknowledged her achievements by granting 
her an M.D. honoris causa in 1910 and, on her retirement in 
1936, an LL.D. Just four years after her death in 1940, a full-scale 
biography was published by one of her colleagues in the Faculty 
of Medicine. Another is currently in progress under the auspices 
of the Hanna History of Medicine Foundation. Maude Abbott was 
a woman scientist who seems to have “made it,”” who was widely 
respected in her own day and is remembered still. 

That, in a nutshell, is Success Story Number One. Success 
Story Number Two deals with Maude Abbott’s classmate, Carrie 
Derick. 


Carrie Matilda Derick, 1862-1941 


It may be hard to believe, but Carrie Matilda Derick had an 
even better academic record at McGill than Maude Abbott. She 
graduated with First Class Honours in Science and an astounding 
cumulative average of 94 percent—the highest grade of 1890, 
possibly ever. She took prizes in classics, zoology and botany, and 
won a Gold Medal in Natural Science. 


10 William Osler to Maude Abbott, Osler Library History of Medicine 
Archives, No. 9545, McGill University, Montreal. 
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In an unprecedented move, Professor David Penhallow of 
McGill’s botany department invited Carrie Derick to become a 
part-time demonstrator while she was teaching at the Trafalgar 
School for Girls in 1891. Five years later, when she had earned 
her M.A. from McGill, she was appointed lecturer in botany, thus 
becoming the first woman officially on McGill’s teaching staff 
(Maude Abbott did not become a lecturer until 1912). Derick’s 
career was now well under way. She taught at McGill, took 
summer sessions at Harvard and did research at the Wood’s Hole 
Biological Station in Massachusetts. With a leave of absence, she 
studied in Germany for a Ph.D., a degree that could not be 
bestowed upon her because the doctorate was then restricted to 
men. But before she returned to McGill she had successfully 
completed all the requirements. 

Carrie Derick became prominent in the university and 
well-known in the wider community. She was promoted to 
assistant professor, then an unusual rank for a woman at McGill, 
and in 1909 when David Penhallow became ill, she was entrusted 
with the administration of the botany department. Her real 
moment of academic glory might be said to have come when, in 
1912, she became the first woman to be promoted to full professor 
at McGill, indeed in all of Canada. 

Professor Carrie Derick, much respected and admired by her 
students, was also in demand as a consultant on fungus diseases to 
the important Canadian timber industry. She gave expert guidance 
to government departments and royal commissions on the genetics 
of mental deficiency, on hereditary and environmental factors in 
juvenile delinquency and on the problems of education for women. 
She was a vigorous campaigner for votes for women. As a 
geneticist and contemporary of Marie Scopes, she was something 
of a crusader for eugenics. She was even bold enough in that era 
of very large families to lecture the Premier of Quebec, Lomer 
Gouin, on birth control. After that interview, the Premier is said 
to have exclaimed: “‘Elle m’a tellement fait rougir, cette vielle fille 
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de McGill!’’ (How she made me blush, that old maid from 
McGill!) 

Carrie Derick published an impressive number of academic 
articles in learned journals like Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, Science, and The Botanical Gazette. She was listed in 
American Men of Science (1910). Derick also published in 
popular journals and newspapers for the scientifically uninitiated. 
Her essays on subjects like ““The Trees of McGill University” for 
the McGill News consolidated her reputation on campus, while her 
series of twenty-four articles (on Canadian flora) in the Montreal 
Star Weekly brought her to the attention of a very wide audience. 
When Derick retired because of ill-health in 1929, McGill 
acknowledged her life-long and multi-faceted contribution to 
science by making her professor emeritus. She was the first 
woman at McGill to receive such a distinction. 


Harriet Brooks, 1876-1933 


Success Story Number Three is the career of Harriet Brooks, 
the third of nine children in the family of an impecunious 
commercial traveler and his wife from Seaforth, Ontario. Harriet 
Brooks seemed an unlikely candidate for a place in the history of 
science, but like her three brothers and five sisters, she was highly 
intelligent and, like them, she was encouraged by her parents to 
develop her many talents and to seize every opportunity for 
education. It was still not routine for girls to go to college when 
Harriet finished high school in Seaforth; however, when the 
Brooks family moved to Montreal, there seemed to be no question 
that she should enter McGill. 


11 Recounted to the author around 1978 by the late Professor Bertha 
Meyers, a member of McGill’s German department during the Derick 
years. 
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Harriet proved to be an outstanding student who was at the 
head of her class of 1898. She won prizes and scholarships 
throughout her undergraduate career and graduated with First 
Class Honours in mathematics and natural philosophy. She also 
won the Anne Molson Gold Medal for mathematics and physics. 
Such splendid academic results did not go unnoticed even though 
they were earned by a woman. Just as Maude Abbott had been 
encouraged by Sir William Osler, and Carrie Derick had been 
invited to work at McGill by Professor Penhallow, so Harriet 
Brooks was asked to stay on at the university. The invitation came 
from Ernest Rutherford, then Macdonald Professor of Physics, 
who was considered one of the greatest experimental physicists of 
the century. Nobel Prize winner in 1908, Rutherford was 
distinguished for his theoretical work on the disintegration of the 
atom and for the discovery of the nucleus of the atom. 

Initially, Rutherford involved Brooks in research on the 
decrease in magnetism of a steel needle when an electrical 
discharge is passed through it. She worked diligently and seems 
to have avoided at least one of the problems encountered by some 
budding female physicists of the 1890’s. At the University of 
London, young women dressed in the fashion of the day found that 
their readings in experiments involving a suspended magnetic 
galvanometer were curiously erratic. The needle fluctuated in a 
puzzling way as the women scientists moved about their labs. They 
were somewhat embarrassed when someone finally realized that 
the mysterious fluctuations were caused by the steel in their 
stays! How Harriet Brooks overcame this sartorial hazard is not 
known, but her work went well and resulted in a presentation 
before the Royal Society of Canada in May 1899. Of course, like 
Maude Abbott, she had to have her paper read by a man, but it 
was published in her name in the Transactions of the Royal 


12 John Satterly, ‘‘Reminiscences in Physics from 1894 Onward,” American 
Journal of Physics, 25 (May, 1957): 292. 
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Society. It also formed the basis for her master’s thesis entitled 
“Damping of the Oscillations in the Discharge of a Layden Jar.” 
Her M.A., one of the first in physics ever granted at McGill, was 
awarded in 1901. 

Meanwhile, Brooks had become tutor in mathematics at Royal 
Victoria College when it was established as the women’s college 
of McGill in 1899. She was able both to teach and to continue 
research with Rutherford in the new field he had been studying 
(while at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge) before he came 
to McGill—tadioactivity. He credited her with observing that the 
“decay of the active deposit of radium and actinium depended in 
a marked way on the time of exposure to the respective emanatio 
and determined the curve of decay for very short exposures. ””! 
He further acknowledged that this work was done before the 
transformation theory of radioactive substances was put forward. 
In other words, Rutherford recognized that Harriet Brooks was a 
pioneer in the field of nuclear physics. 

In 1903 Brooks left McGill to continue her investigations at the 
Cavendish Laboratory under the direction of J.J. Thomson, 
Rutherford’s mentor. Later she worked at the Sorbonne with Marie 
Curie. Some of her results appeared in 1904 in Nature, where she 
wrote of the volatility of radium and its recoil. Her observations, 
in Rutherford’s words, “ultimately proved of much importance in 
disentangling the complicated series of changes in radioactive 
bodies.” * Her work was fundamental to the research for which 
Rutherford gained fame. 

On her return to North America, Harriet Brooks accepted a 
position as an instructor in physics at Barnard College, New York. 
Those were still the days when career and marriage were deemed 
incompatible; so, when she announced her engagement to be 


13. R. [Lord Rutherford], Brooks (Mrs. Frank Pitcher) ,”’ 
Nature, 131 (June 17, 1933): : 


14 Ibid. 
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married, she was expected to resign. But Brooks intended to 
continue teaching and wrote to her dean: “‘I think it is a duty I owe 
to my profession and tc my sex to show that a woman has a right 
to the practice of her profession and cannot be condemned to 
abandon it merely because she marries.””” Her dean, a woman 
who thought that any woman should “‘dignify her home-making 
into a profession,”’ overruled the plea of the chair of physics that 
Brooks was “not a usual type of woman” and insisted that she 
must give her full attention to one profession or the other. In the 
midst of all this, the engagement was broken off and the argument 
became merely academic. However, Harriet Brooks resigned from 
Barnard and returned to Montreal. She was married in 1907 to 
another man, Frank Pitcher, and gave up her active scientific 
career, devoting herself henceforth to her family. When she died 
in 1933, probably of leukemia (a legacy of her exposure to 
radiation), the obituary in the McGill News said, “She will be 
remembered in the domain of science as the discoverer of the 


recoil of the radio active atom, a brilliant piece of work carried 
out at McGill under the direction of Lord Rutherford."!© 
Rutherford’s own tribute in Nature attested incontrovertibly to the 
importance of her scientific work.! 


Conclusion 


These three McGill graduates—Abbott, Derick and 
Brooks—demonstrated that women, even those nurtured in the 
high Victorian era, could do extremely well in different branches 


15 Harriet Brooks to Dean Laura Gill, 18 July, 1906, Departmental 
Correspondence 1905/1906, File 41, Barnard College Archives. Quoted 
in Margaret M. Rossiter, American Women Scientists: Struggles and 
Strategies to 1940 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1982), 16. 


16 ae Frank H. Pitcher (Harriet Brooks) ,’’ McGill News 14 (June 1933): 


17 Rutherford, loc. cit. 
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of science: pathology, botany, and physics. If we looked for their 
counterparts at other universities and in other disciplines, we 
would be able to find them. Why do we not know about them, 
these wonderful examples of the truth that women do well in 
science? Why did their successes not encourage a great many 
others? Why has their history been lost? Why do educators have 
to make special efforts to attract women to the sciences? Why does 
the Science Council of Canada still need to ask, ““Who Turns the 
Wheel?”’ 

Historians of science are at least asking these kinds of 
questions. Margaret Rossiter, for example, in Women Scientists in 
America, recognizes the socialization theory and concludes that 
prevailing anti-feminism was used to “head off [the] impending 
feminization of science’ by constructing new barriers and 
restrictions. These obstacles included demanding the doctorate for 
employment while still preventing or impeding women’s access to 
graduate work; invoking “‘professionalism” and “‘standards,”’ then 
claiming that the presence of women diminished prestige; 
assigning women to relatively lowly work that was artificially 
designated as suitable to their “special talents”; denying access to 
established scientific organizations, thus isolating them or forcing 
women to form their own segregated groups that were never 
considered quite “‘real.”” 

Even the most brilliant women have suffered from these 
maneuvers. Only very exceptional people, like Marie Curie, or 
very exceptional circumstances, like the demands of a world war, 
could overcome them. The three brilliant women from McGill, 
though they had crucial help from significant men, though they 
proved their scientific merit, though they earned public 
recognition, still encountered insuperable obstacles. By definition, 
they remained excluded from the powerful “old boys’ network.” 

Maude Abbott, in more than forty productive years at McGill, 
never got past the rank of assistant professor, though males 
progressed quickly up the ladder; she never earned the salary to 
which she believed herself entitled; she never had a female 
colleague in the Faculty of Medicine. Thus she was condemned to 
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academic isolation and became a rather eccentric figure, denied 
the status and homage that would have automatically been 
accorded her had she been a man. 

Carrie Derick, in a long, drawnout emergency, served as head 
of her department for almost three years and expected her beloved 
alma mater to confirm her in that position. When, in 1912, the 
post went to a younger American male, she was not only deeply 
disappointed but also very angry. The Board of Governors made 
an attempt at consolation by appointing her professor of 
morphological botany. She did not like the “morphological” part 
of her designation because it did not accurately reflect her actual 
work, but that was relatively minor. All too soon, she discovered 
that her professorship, the first for any woman in Canada, was not 
a real professorship as it was then understood. It was merely a 
courtesy title. It did not carry with it any increased salary; it did 
not give her a seat or voice in the Council of Faculty; it did not 
bestow the usual privileges of a professor. She was listed in the 
catalog, not with the professors, but with the other officers of 
instruction. 

Harriet Brooks, who had been determined to combine science 
and marriage, succumbed to the strength of the women’s proper 
sphere concept. Her contribution to nuclear science, recognized 
at the time, has long been lost in the midst of male-dominated 
history. Even the obituary in the McGill News headed “‘Mrs. Frank 
H. Pitcher” seemed to deny her identity as a professor. While it 
did acknowledge her pioneering scientific work, it gave much 
more attention to her talents as hostess and gardener. 

All three McGill scientists found that the academy was liberal 
as educator but discriminating as employer. Their experiences, 
which matched those of many cited by Margaret Rossiter and 
others, would suggest that it is not so much the attitudes of girls 
and women toward science that need to be changed, but the values 
and structures of institutions and society itself. Then perhaps 
women who do science will receive the financial, professional and 
social rewards they rightfully earn. 
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These three stories were real, the people were real, the 
successes were real. Yet the accomplishments of these women 
scientists are rarely acknowledged. Their impact seems 
insubstantial, their contributions all but forgotten. They may be 
considered representative of the countless number of excellent, 
innovative, creative women from many fields whose names have 
been forgotten. Their work has been appropriated, their individual 
contributions have been masked by generalized stereotypes. Thus 
there is a question mark in the title of this paper. These stories 
show that women’s successes may be achieved but are not 
necessarily secured. They also suggest that current efforts by 
scientists and educators to introduce girls to the sciences may be 
based on historically inaccurate assumptions. We desperately need 
large-scale, deliberate attempts to maintain knowledge of women’s 
achievements, to celebrate women’s capabilities, to shatter 
outmoded stereotypes. Only when such efforts are successful can 
we erase the question mark. 
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Gender Based Educational Politics: 
The Case of the Camp Directors 
Association, 1924-1932 


Wilma Miranda 
Northern Illinois University 


Tie Organized Camping Movement, as appropriated by 
private school progressives after 1920, challenged the public 
schools’s claim to be America’s distinctive educational institution. 
Directors in the twenties raised the battle cry, “‘A camp for every 
child.’’Since camping today is understood as a recreational rather 
than as an educational modality, useful mainly to public and 
private social service agencies, this ambitious movement has 
receded from the attention of educational historians. Yet there is 
much in it that merits reconsideration, particularly with regard to 
the manner in which gender ideology shaped the conception of its 
educational mission. The decade long prominence of camping 
education, from 1920-1930, was touted as a major progressive 
education innovation. It was marked by the achieved economic and 
professional equality of men and women. The camping education 
movement is unique in this respect and affords an interesting case 
of how women acted to assert their professional interests partly 
through the reconstruction of an inherited gender ideology. 

I shall argue that women directors struggled to gain entry into 
a privatized exclusively male association to attain the prestige of 
that association, assure equal status with men, and impose an 
organizational structure in line with their own professional 
aspirations. Laura Mattoon, serving as the executive secretary and 
power behind the throne in two formative camp director 
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associations, acted as the agent and symbolic representative for 
feminist interests. Female directors were proprietors of their own 
businesses who held property rights not only in their work settings 
but in the professional organization they shaped. Their status was 
maintained through their success as executives in a difficult 
enterprise. Their notions of what counted as camp education and 
of what constituted associational democracy, functioned to justify 
their professional authority. An understanding of their actions 
sheds light on the opportunities and constraints impinging on the 
exercise of women’s educational leadership outside of the 
bureaucratically structured public schools during the interbellum 
period. 


The Camp Directors Association of America 


In the optimistic days of late 19th century educational idealism, 
the men of the Organized Camping Movement had hoped that the 


American city and its corrupting influence was soon to be 
overcome. Men of the influential classes would reclaim in behalf 
of true manhood, the education of American boys. In the words of 
their first philosopher, C. F. Henderson, they wanted for boys a 
place “‘to be simple, to be passionate, to be free.” 

The enemy, crass materialism, must be opposed as the 
Transcendentalists had warned, and a new world built where men, 
or at least the true men among them, might engage “‘the kingdom 
of participation and delight.” 

As boys’ summer camps spread in the 1890s, they both 
extended and stood in critique of elite private prep school 
education. Natural republics were modeled on an imagined past. 
By 1910 camps were an established private educational form. 


1 C. Hanforth Henderson, Education and the Larger Life, (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1902), 73. 


2 Ibid., 72. 
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These simple communities, like institutional germ cells, were to 
incubate rugged independence as a counter to an effete society. 
They were civilized artifacts of primal conditions.’ “We started 
out with this thought—the camp idea is that every boy should be 
strong and beautiful and free.’”* Camps grew at the very source of 
America’s spirit, the wilderness, led by directors who saw 
themselves as educational heroes. Drawn from the ranks of 
headmasters, ministers, doctors, and lawyers, the 
“Chief’’combined the qualities of the frontiersman with those of 
the educated man. “‘Directors were drawers out, in the new schole 
from the Greek, meaning leisure. ”> The role presupposed a 
classical education. 

To spread the ideals of Jeffersonian natural aristocracy required 
a camaraderie of independent spirits. Founders condemned not 
only the imperatives of advancing industrialism, but also the 
authoritarianism of schooling. With Thoureauvian defiance they 
even rejected professionalism, proud to be educational dilettantes. 
After all, their status had already been achieved — in the real 
professions. In 1910 though, they did establish an association. 
They called this private men’s club the Camp Directors 
Association of America. 

It was for this conception of educational community, this lost 
cause of 20th century American education, for which a generation 
of former school mistresses turned directors would strive for over 
20 years. Their unexpected presence after 1910 had been 
supported by a surge of interest in the camping idea. 
Upper-middle-class parents sought camps even for their 
daughters. The programs were at first mere outings at the end of 
the girls’ prep school year. Women teachers however, soon bent 


3 A. E. Hamilton, Boyways (New York: The John Day Company, 1930), 


4 Henderson, Education and the Larger Life, 71. 
5 Hamilton, Boyways, 4. 
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the gender based logic of their male prep school colleagues toward 
a justification of a unique female education. Unlike the men, they 
had neither nostalgia nor professional prestige to confer on the 
work except perhaps for their alma maters - Wellesley, Bryn 
Mawr, Vassar, or Mt. Holyoke. This common educational 
background remained a common bond among them well into the 
twenties. Some also were the spouses of prominent men, whose 
names they could parlay for the legitimacy of their own 
professional hopes. 


Il 


The Formation of the National Association of 
Girl’s Camps 


When the first girl’s camp conference met in the fall of 1916, 
Laura Mattoon had already earned fame as director of Kehonka, 
a showpiece girl’s camp in New Hampshire. At the age of forty-six 
she was a veteran of fourteen successful summers of camping. 
Porter Sargent, a key figure in private school camping, praised 
Mattoon and others as “‘pioneers in everything pertaining to the 
progress of the summer camp.” Yet neither she nor any of the 
other 200 women then directing camps were eligible to join the 
Camp Directors Association of America. 

As boys’ camps increased in public esteem, male directors had 
emphasized their masculinist stance.” A leadership mystique of 
their own was crafted by schoolmistresses in their bid for 
professional prestige. Camping for girls had caught on among the 
affluent and in the growth of female philanthropic agencies. The 


Porter Sargent, A Guide to Summer camps, (Boston: Wright and Potter 
Priting 1984),263. 


See for example H. W. Gibson, Camp Management: A Manual for Camp 
Directors (Cambridge, Mass.: The Murray Printing Company, 1923) 3. 
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YWCA used the camp for the propagation of Christian 
womanhood. The Girl Scouts, founded in 1912, turned its 
recreational focus to the promotion of gender appropriate training 
for citizenship. Although these programs were aimed at middle 
and lower-class youngsters, the leaders remained women from 
elite family backgrounds. By the 1920’s girls private/independent 
camps were increasing at even faster rates than the boys’ camps. 
Like the men, women owner/directors, aspired to be charismatic 
leaders who inspired a devoted following among campers and 
staff. 

This new role for women offered attainable glamour to those 
daughters of ministers, doctors, or businessmen who had or could 
borrow the modest investment for the enterprise. It was even 
possible, though difficult, to teach during the school year and run 
a camp for the summer. For many the promise of greater autonomy 
made the effort worthwhile. Professional striving increased as 
women increasingly left teaching entirely to devote full time to 
camp. 

After 1910, women from privileged circumstances were joined 
by new groups trained in the domestic sciences and in the normal 
schools. These women had even less in the way of prior 
professional, class, economic, or marital status. Their insecure 
financial base spurred a common interest in professional 
association. A coalition across class boundaries condensed around 
that common interest. In the old prep school tradition, the ladies 
were welcome to start their own girls camps along with an 
organization of camp directresses. The men understood of course 
that these camps would be less rigorous imitations of the real thing 
and that their activities had no bearing on the business of the 
CDAA. 

The rapid growth of camping for girls, however, brought 
unforseen consequences. Parents pressed hard for their daughters’ 
admission to summer camps, especially through those private 
agencies which served a broad social spectrum. Some wanted girls 
enrolled in Scouting. Male leaders responded by urging separate 
girls outdoor clubs such as the Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire 
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Girls. Many men who had been pioneers in boy’s private and 
agency camping helped to define girl’s camping by contrast. In this 
they were aided by their spouses who managed girl’s camps 
alongside their husbands but who still lacked a distinct pedagogy 
for the outdoor education of girls. 

Among the many prominent men who supported both girl’s 
camping and an independent organization of girl’s camp directors, 
were Luther Gulick, founder and first executive of the Camp Fire 
Girls; and Daniel West, head of the Boy Scouts.® The driving 
interest of the Camp Fire Girls, as outlined by Gulick, was to 
glamorize female domestic duties so that women would want to 
remain in the home to serve the industrial age built by men. Not 
the wildfire but the hearthfire was to be the symbolic source of 
outdoor romance for girls. 

Mattoon was among the eight women who attended the 
planning conference in 1916, along with Mrs. Luther Gulick and 
her sister Mrs. Charles Farnsworth, headmistress of the Horace 
Mann School for Girls at Teachers College, Columbia, whose 
husband was also on the faculty there; Mary Schenck Woolman, 
founder of the Manhattan Training School for Girls and once 
professor of household arts at Columbia; Florence Marshall, 
Director and head of the Manhattan Trade School for Girls. 
Though Susan Kingsbury, director of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston, could not attend, it was she who 
had issued the invitations.” Laura Mattoon and Kingsbury, both 
private camp leaders, resisted the Camp Fire understanding of 
girl’s programming. Kingsbury, an economics professor at Bryn 
Mawr, established her camp to promote socialist ideals. ” 


Helen Buckler, Wo He Lo: The Story of the Camp Fire Girls: 1910 - 1960 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961), 29. 


Eleanor Eells, History of Organized Camping: The First Hundred Years, 
(Martinsville, Indiana: American Camping Association, 1986), 163. 
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The very name of the proposed organization served to 
announce a common agreement about its long-term goals. This 
would not be a camp directresses’ association or even an 
association of women camp directors. The National Association 
of Directors of Girls Camps was by definition open to both men 
and women. Now, for the first time, single women as well as those 
who co-directed camps with their husbands, would hold 
independent association membership in their own right. Equally 
important, male directors who owned both boy’s and girl’s camps 
were eligible to join. Since they were already members of the 
CDAA, they became effective carriers of NADGC agendas 
directly into that forum. The tenets of educational progressivism 
drove the priorities of the new association: raising safety 
standards, experimenting in program development, banning 
“commercial’’camps, and extending camping to middle- and 
lower-class youngsters. 

As the NADGC’s first secretary, Laura Mattoon played a 
pivotal role in shaping its constitution and organizational structure. 
She controlled the direction of the fledgling association in part by 
subsidizing its activities. Born in 1873 in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, to a socialite opera singer and a financier, Mattoon 
was a woman of inherited wealth who held strong moral and 
political commitments. At Wellesley College where she had 
majored in the natural sciences, she came under the lingering spell 
of Alice Freeman Palmer. The inspiration remained long after her 
graduation in 1894. Of Palmer she later wrote in a book of camp 
devotions, ““We loved the mind courageous which no dread of 
failure ever daunted, whose control of gentleness all opposition 
stole.”!! Mattoon was to ply the art of gentleness as a mode of 
control with consummate skill, ultimately to learn its severe 


Collection, Dept. of Recreation Administration, Aurora University. 


11 Laura Mattoon and Helen D. Bragdon, Services for the Open, (New 
York: Association Press, 1947), 133. 
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shortcomings. Yet to her generation of young women, Palmer 
showed that intellectual leadership could also be perfectly 
ladylike. “‘O Leader of Leaders,’’Mattoon wrote, “Thy life was 
set, to counsel—to be a friend.”!? She would take this stirring 
image of moral leadership to the forums of the NADGC, exhorting 
others to follow the old Wellesley dictum: “‘Not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” 

Mattoon, like most of the independent camp women, saw 
herself as a liberator of girls from the restrictions of the past. The 
camp was to be a community which would educate the new 
woman. Only at camp could girls be relatively unfettered from 
conventional restrictions. Mattoon made her intentions at Kehonka 
explicit: 


Among the many things we are trying to do in camps is 
to develop a keen and solid sense of responsibility 
toward the new voting citizenship that now has become 
a part of a woman’s life. Energy, time, and thought have 
been put into the long fight for the right to vote. Much 
has been won for America’s girls. 


Though she was friendly to the Camp Fire leaders and 
sympathetic toward the many young women from the household 
arts, like Kingsbury, Mattoon rejected the idea of camp as a 
household writ large. She and her peers turned instead to the rigors 
of the “primitive camp,”’the real camp so admired by male 
directors. Like boys, girls were expected to sleep in tents, take 
back-country hikes, and learn the skills in campcraft as developed 
by Ernest Thompson Seton and the Woodcraft League. Women 
directors claimed a basic pedagogical responsibility for the 


12 Ibid. 


13 Laura Mattoon, “‘Secretary - Treasurer’s Report,” Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Directors of Girl’s Camps, November 25, 1922, 
as reprinted in Camps and Camping ed., Eugene Lehman (New York: 
American Sports Publishing Co., 1923), 21. 
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education of girls. In an era, particularly after World War I, when 
most progressives were arguing for co-education, these 
progressive educators remained staunchly committed to a separate 
female education. Though “roughing it’”’was basic, aesthetic and 
spiritual links between girlhood and nature were claimed and 
emphasized. Distinctly female styles of leadership were promoted 
along the Palmer model. 

Adult women, including camp directors, also needed structures 
that could sustain their roles as independent citizens, their right to 
a voice. Mattoon’s pedagogy and her view of professional 
association democracy, therefore, were of one piece. The new 
association itself must replicate the values of the well run camp. 
Progressive pedagogy would be grounded only in a professional 
forum that itself exemplified progressive principles. 

In The National Association of Directors of Girl’s Camps a 
remarkable group of men and women directors achieved a model 
of congruence between educational ideology and formal 
association. Within eight years of its official beginning in 1916, 
the NADGC would attract some of progressivism’s biggest stars to 
its meetings. Like the CDAA, it remained in the hands of the 
independent owners, in this case, women. Secretary Mattoon 
forged an effective alliance against a favorite common enemy, 
“‘quickbuck operators”’who degraded the professional standards of 
true camping. 

Mattoon’s position was not however, an easy one to maintain. 
Prominent men did not dominate but neither could they be 
alienated, nor could their highly visible spouses. Never seeking 
the limelight for herself, she saw to it that the ambitious received 
their due. She herself never served as president. = By balancing 
support between factions she neutralized disputants. She 
maintained a tension laden but surprisingly resilient coalition of 


14 Henry Gibson, “The History of Organized Camping,”’Camping Magazine 
8(May 1936): 20. 
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interests between private school progressives, independent camp 
people, a growing breed of agency directors, and teacher 
education faculty. Since the presidency alternated annually 
between a man and a woman, she was assured that at least two 
- women would always serve on the executive committee. From her 
ongoing position on the committee she worked in behalf of her 
primary goal, amalgamation with the CDAA. 

Amalgamation would achieve the unification and organization 
of camping interests which progressive minded reformers in the 
twenties considered necessary for parity with other major 
educational associations. Only organized camping still supported 
a gender exclusive national educational association. But the Camp 
Directors Association of America had so successfully established 
the definition of educational camping sealed with the prestige of 
its own founders, that it could not simply be superseded by the 
NADGC. Comprised of men closely associated with Northeastern 
private prep school education, its members displayed less 
professional ambition, less interest in liaisons with other education 
associations such as the Progressive Education Association, and 
almost no intrinsic motivation to expand in order to include other 
groups. The problem for the progressive minded women of the 
NADGC was how to share in the high status conferred by 
membership in the CDAA while preserving the equality with men 
which they enjoyed in the separate organization. Thus their 
strategy was not to apply direct pressure on the men’s association 
to admit women. It was instead to appropriate the prestige of the 
CDAA in a merged association that retained its name but 
superimposed the organizational structure and aims of the 
NADGC. Mattoon and others drew upon their associational and 
personal friendships with men to negotiate the amalgamation. 
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Merger efforts were kept covert for two years before its 
achievement because conflicts threatened to break out in open 
hostility. As long as progressives and conservatives had their 
different organizations, ideological confrontations were averted. 
Even after amalgamation in 1924, issues were not tackled head on 
but indirectly through organizational and constitutional 
skirmishes. 


I 
Only the Name Is the Same 


“As Eve was created from one of Adam’s ribs, so, in this case, 
the girl’s camp organization is but a highly developed rib from the 
masculine parent.” © So intoned William Gould Vinal at the great 
March 1924 meeting of the National Association of Directors of 
Girl’s Camps and the Camp Director’s Association of America. 
This perhaps intentionally obsequious remark, may have been said 
to soothe the pride of the men of the CDAA, as Vinal bowed to 
their chivalry in allowing “the ladies” to join them. The truth, as 
Vinal well knew, was directly to the contrary. The merger meeting 
was a NADGC diplomatic triumph, imposing its gender equality 
and progressive policies on the field. Throughout its eight years it 
had “‘promoted all that was best” in scientific education, 
standardization of health and safety practices, and expanded 
curricula. More important, the general public now accepted its 
definition of camping education. 

The word “‘camp’’shall be construed to mean an educational 
and recreational organization occupying ample grounds in the 
country, in which systematic instruction is given primarily in the 


15 Eleanor Eells, History of Organized Camping: The First Hundred Years, 
42. 


16 Ibid. 
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branches of outdoor activities, nature lore, and handcraft, by 
trained counselors to an organized group of young people, for a 
period of not less than seven weeks. , 

It is difficult to imagine the camp pioneers of New England 
using such language. 

The NADGC had not been the child of the wilderness but of 
the city, born in New York where not only Teacher’s College but 
the burgeoning recreational agencies in camping had their 
headquarters. Teachers College had become the center of post 
World War I educational progressivism. It provided graduate 
degrees for personnel in the large scale social service agencies 
legitimating new forms of professional practice including outdoor 
recreation. To the horror of some New England camp directors, 
the city had returned bringing straight into camping itself the 
forces of standardization, hierarchy, and conformity. But from the 
first, the NADGC gladly welcomed the growing numbers of 
teacher education experts seeking validation for their own 
professional expertise. Teacher’s colleges were the new sites for 
the training of counselors and the promotion of camping through 
the development of courses, programs, and textbooks on staff 
training and camp management. 

As Teacher’s College increasingly appealed to agency 
personnel seeking advanced degrees, the NADGC drew 
prestigious allies including William Heard Kilpatrick and Charles 
Eliot. Kilpatrick in particular advocated the camp as the 
quintessential form of progressive education: 


I want the camp to set an example to the school that 
brings education in, instead of setting it up so that it is 
hard to get an education at all . . . so that when people 
watch the camp they would come back to the school 


17 Article I, Section 1, Corstitution of the Camp Directors Association, 
Camps and Camping, Spaldings Athletic Library, 1925, 133. 
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teachers and say ‘Now look here, we have had enough 
of your kind of education.” !® 


Proteges of Kilpatrick, such as E.K. Fretwell and L.B. Sharp, 
had derived much of their influence in the NADGC from their 
faculty positions at T.C. and other colleges of education. Women 
progressives tended to align instead with the child centered private 
camps. Against the expert, they posed the classical model of 
charismatic leader indispensable to their professional identities. 
But much in the urban bureaucratic reform spirit of the 1920’s was 
antipathetic to this rhetoric common to both progressive girl’s 
camping and conservative New England private boy’s camping. 
The triangular tension between conservatism and two forms of 
progressivism burst forth after merger. Between 1916 and 1924 
though, “progressive’’independent camp directors, teacher 
education faculty, agency camp people, and Home Economics 
reformers in the NADGC held to one uncriticizable goal-unite the 
associations, merge with the CDAA to construct one profession. 

Success in 1924 naturally fueled the assumption that the 
interests of all camp directors were the same. The 1924 meeting 
was a grand affair complete with a ceremonial burning of the 
separate constitutions. A unified progressivism seemed to carry 
the day. To many of the curmudgeons of New England, however, 
all the hubbub was only a show led by owners of the ““Vest-Chesty 
Biltmore Hotels in the woods.””!? This corruption they blamed on 
the hordes of women who had thrived in the NADGC and were 
now their own colleagues. Merger, they suspected, would also 
enhance the influence of the agencies at the expense of the 
individual private camp. Yet many of them, by the 1920’s also 


18 William H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘True and False Education: The Camp vs. the 
School,”*Camping Magazine 5(June 1933): 20. 


19 Wellington Wack, Summer Camps for Boys and Girls,(M ? The Redbook 
Magazine Department of Education, 1923), 42. 
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considered themselves progressive, which made it harder to argue 
against a unified organization. 

Mattoon shared their belief that the cornerstone of the 
profession must remain the independent camp since it was best 
suited to experimentation. Social service and teacher education 
interests should be welcomed though, since they were powerful 
promoters of camping. Her position therefore was equivocal, and 
so except in one instance, were her marching orders for the new 
organization: 


They included a housecleaning among our present 
members to bring us up to the same standards we 
demand of our new camps;(and) . . . the need of a 
centrally located —s with ; a permanent full 
time executive secretary. . 


That much at least was clear. As executive secretary and 
treasurer, Mattoon would become the first salaried officer of the 
merged association, preside over the business meetings, and 
conduct monthly executive committee meetings at her own camp. 
She would continue, as she had done for the NADGC, to 
underwrite the costs of new initiatives taken on by the association. 
From 1924 until her resignation in 1931, she retained her office 
while others rotated on and off the executive committee. Though 
she had a firm hand on the tiller, trouble churned below. 

Evidence of tension and her response appear early - in her 
1925 convention report, where the laconic statement appears, 
“The plan which existed in the NADGC of having its members 
grouped in different sections has been continued in the new 
organization.” 1 This was a key issue. The association was a 


20 Gibson, ‘‘History of Organized Camping,” 23. 


21 Laura Mattoon, “‘Secretary’s Report and Resume of the Work of the 
Association,’’Camps and Camping, ed., Eugene Lehman (New York: 
American Sports Publishing Company, 1925), 11. 
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federation of sections, equal in voting power regardless of 
membership numbers. Primary membership was in the section. 
This arrangement protected the position of New England, which 
with its small membership, had a voice disproportionate to its 
numbers. It also assured the general pre-eminence of private 
camps. A centralized hierarchical organization with primary 
membership in the national association would reduce the power of 
New England and its main constituency, private independent 
directors. The New York interests would then dominate the whole 
association by virtue of sheer numbers, wealth, and the influence 
of agencies and universities. Mattoon sought to forestall the fears 
of New England with reassurances that the association was 
structured to avoid just such dominance. This confederation 
structure was what had won merger support from members of the 
old CDAA. Nevertheless, she warned them that “though no one 
section should dominate, sections with very active members. . . 
will accomplish more . . . and will move into the foreground more 
.. . than one slow to act.’?” But she also had a warning for the 
New York section: “Let us beware of carrying standardization too 
far. . . . Let each camp guard like a jewel its individuality. Let it 
develop its ideas unhampered and free.’ 

This admonition brought her to the second bone of contention 
among members. What should be the criteria for membership? On 
this question turned the definition of the profession itself. From 
the private camp perspective the Camp Director’s Association 
ought clearly to be an association of camp directors. 


Active membership shall be open to any man or woman 
who shall have directed an organized and approved 
camp for boys or girls or for both boys and girls, during 
a period of at least two consecutive seasons, and who 


22. Ibid. 
23 Ibid. 
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shall be conducting such a camp at the time of 
election.” 


Even more stringent was the provision that if one ceased to be 
a director for a period of two years, voting privileges would be 
lost. Conservative forces, if they had been allowed to, would 
gladly have kept the association such a private club. New players 
made such a position untenable. By the 1920s there were already 
too many academics and social welfare personnel interested in an 
association of professionals. 

Progressive independents, even those who like Mattoon were 
members of the New York section, resisted powerful voices in 
New York by staying loyal to the federation concept and to the 
membership criteria. Mattoon handled tension by placating each 
faction, thereby placing a brake on moves either to dominate or to 
secede. As the permanent member of the executive committee for 
over eight years, she could afford to ride out the storms. Her age 
helped. Gender, age, and class status insured deference from 
members of her own class and from the ambitious younger men 
seeking status in the new profession. Women directors supported 
her because she was a link between them and the elite directors. 
Much was at stake for them in the professional status of the 
Association. She became their Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Yet the balance she struck could not last. The slipping coalition 
finally disintegrated after the market crash of 1929. Women who 
had positioned themselves between conservatives and progressives 
themselves became fragmented. Bad financial times hit new 
independent camps especially hard. The executive secretary’s 
legendary patience was wearing thin. Her annual reports became 
literate sermonettes on the proper conduct of camping education 
and the association’s business. “The secretary notes . . .”’was the 


24 ga of the Camp Directors Association,’’Camps and Camping, 
1925, 133. 
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typical introduction of a mild scolding as the New York-New 
England hostility mounted. She could no longer play off relatively 
equal forces in the organization. New York chafed under the 
imbalance between its reduced associational power compared to 
its perceived pre-eminence in the field. As many private boy’s 
camps folded and others struggled for survival, Mattoon lost the 
conservative presence as a ballast against efforts for 
reorganization. 

Privately, the New York section plotted to secede.?> In 1932, 
New England did briefly secede from the association. As her 
successor at Kehonka put it in 1978, amidst all the bombastic 
personalities, “Somehow Laura Mattoon maintained friendly 
communications with all."7° It was imperative that she do so and 
it had long seemed to work. By 1929 however, her influence was 
eroding so badly that critics claimed, correctly, that she was 
working within a small controlling group.” The entire association 
had outgrown its reliance on her financial resources. In spite of all 
the educational rhetoric, the kind of progress she had sought 
remained elusive. In one of her last challenges to the membership, 
she complained that the Camp Director’s Association was 
“‘missing’’from the Child Study Association, the Progressive 
Education Association, and the National Educational Association. 
“We should seek direct understandings and contacts with 
educational organizations.””~* Amalgamation was to have assured 
camping a place in the educational community. The conservatives 


Ralph Hill to New York Section Executive Committee, March 1932, 
Eleanor Eells Collection, Aurora University. 


A. Cooper Ballantine to Eleanor Eells, April 26,1978, Eleanor Eells 
Collection, Department of Recreation Administration, Aurora University. 


A. E. Hamilton ‘‘Muckraking-or constructure criticism,”’Camp Life 
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resisted the school, especially the co-educational public school, 
while teacher education progressives had little interest in the 
private school base of the PEA and the CSA. She came under 
suspicion from all sides. Most embarrassing of all was that her 
loyalty to sectional autonomy was belied by the ambition of her 
own section. 


We begin to wonder whether we have given enough 
thought about the idea of each section having an office 
that would meet the requirements of local 
conditions.There is lacking a definite and 
comprehensive, progressive plan. . . . 


Why not, then, before we leave this convention consider 
the appointment of a commission “truly” representative 
of the association and camping movement? Each 
section might be permitted to appoint representatives . 
. . in proportion with section membership.”” 


This, of course begged the question of what was to count as 
membership. As things stood New England members, as heads of 
private camps, as well as the independent camp directors in New 
York, would retain a disproportionate voice. College professors 
might write books on camping and develop training courses, but 
if they directed neither their own or agency camps, they couldn’t 
vote or hold office. 

The demographics of camp enrollments added to the political 
erosion in the status of women. By 1928, there were already more 
boys enrolled in agency than in private camps. By 1930 there were 
twice as many, 44,755 to 18,831."- Man in agencies and 
universities increased their numbers and influence. People who 
worked for the Y’s and Scouting but who were not directors 


29 Ibid. 


30 Eugene Lehman, ‘“‘What’s Ahead in the Camping Movement,”’Camps and 
Camping, 1930, 23. 
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understandably wished to be eligible for membership in the only 
camping association. In contrast, the pattern of enrollment for 
girls favored private camps. Almost 15,000 girls, attended private 
camps in 1928 as compared to 9,500 who attended agency camps. 
Among women, the private camps held their preeminence. 
Furthermore, the enrollments in girl’s private camps was growing 
at a faster rate then those of the Girl Scouts and the YWCA. This 
increased the relative influence of private camp women. These 
directors would benefit more by staying with the federation 
concept and the criteria for membership, than would their agency 
staff colleagues. Changes that would grant more women full voting 
privileges, enhance their relative influence in the organization, 
give them greater status in the field and ultimately improve their 
work status. The New generation of women who were employed 
in co-educational municipal and state park or recreation services 
were not committed to the old conception of the camp director as 
a distinctive form of leadership. These women held bureaucratic 
roles in public or municipal recreation agencies. Many did not see 
themselves as educators at all. They aligned themselves with 
agency interests and rejected gender based distinctions. 

The convention of 1930 still found Mattoon warding off the 
New York section’s attempts to change the nature of the association 
to accommodate the interests of agency and teacher education 
members. Constitutional challenges became the obsession of 
national meetings. H.B. Gibson, the camping movement's first 
historian, and partisan of New England writing in 1936, shouted a 
retrospective last word at the essentially victorious reformers. 
“Those who attended the Washington conference,he wrote, “‘will 
never forget the ’washline’ of tinkered constitutions which Miss 
Mattoon flung to the breeze at the business session.’ 


31 Ibid., 24. 
32 Gibson, The History of the Organized Camping Movement, May 1936. 
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The tenacious secretary-treasurer endured the wrangles that 
were an insulting parody of her hopes for open professional debate 
and then resigned her position. She had warded off disaster and 
any substantive change in the constitution. But as she withdrew 
from her role, she took with her not only her less needed personal 
resources, but a respected voice for her conception of associational 
democracy. 

Her vision of collegial relationships among equal proprietors 
holding membership in a confederation of independent sections 
could no longer be made commensurable with the interests of 
former progressive allies. Teacher education professionals, social 
service personnel, support personnel in camps, and those in 
outdoor education agencies clamored for ‘‘an association of all 
camps and camp groups recognizing each other as members of the 
same function.’ 

The compromises of the 1931 Washington conference were 
superficial. The 1932 convention failed even to nominate a 
president. Mattoon was present at the nominating committee 
meeting. She remained silent while an hours long wrangle finally 
ground to a halt. Now it appeared that the organization itself was 
doomed. Then she proposed Emily Welch, a private camp director 
from New York who had played little part in the chronic battles 
for control and who had few enemies.** Welch could unite 
women, private camp people, and members of the New York 
section behind her. For this master stroke, the grateful outgoing 
president praised Mattoon’s capacity to save the day. Recalling her 
role over a period of years, he called her “Our Warwick.’”?> This 
time the kingmaker had acted in the open. 


33 see Final Report of the Committee of Seven to the National Executive 
Committee: Camp Directions Association, 3 May, 1932 Eleanor Eells 
Collection. 
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Welch was immediately overwhelmed. Under her leadership a 
commission along the lines suggested by Mattoon presented its 
report to the general membership recommending the long resisted 
changes in the constitution. The report was blunt. Active voting 
membership would be open to all persons interested in 
educational/recreational camping. A strong national organization 
was the priority. Sections should be fostered but never at the 
expense of the national.°° This then, became the organizational 
model for the association and its successor, The American 
Camping Association established in 1932. It remains so to the 
present. 


Ill 


Conclusion 


By the late twenties, progressives had destroyed the old 
conception of the camp director and replaced him with the expert 
manager: According to Ben Solomon, an important camping 
leader and editor of Camp Life! 


The general delusion that a camp is good for a child in 
proportion to the moral or ethical characteristics of the 
director still persists. As well persuaded municipality to 
hire an engineer to build a bridge because he is a pillar 
of the church and pays his graces. Camping becomes 
more highly technical every year?’ 


1931. 


36 See ay ee to Fellow Members of the C.C.A.A., 25 January 1933, 
Eleanor Eells Collection, D ment of Recreation Administration, 
Aurora University, Aurora, Illinois. 
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Such claims to professional status grounded in technical 
expertise inevitably led to a disenchantment with the image of the 
charismatic director. According to the organizational progressives, 
the old “Chief’’didn’t even qualify as educator. At best he was 
ridiculous, at worst a menace to child welfare. This ideological 
shift undercut both the strategies and the philosophy of the women 
who brought a feminist vision to the role. As part of their own 
construction of a female leadership identity, women had 
refashioned the model to include notions of power as a form of 
service. The communitarian assumptions of the camping pioneers 
were also appropriated by women in behalf of a mentoring 
tradition that would facilitate a girl’s growth into mature public 
roles. The ethical character of the director was very much to the 
point. Their hope was that through the female director as model, 
camping would provide the educational basis through which “‘the 
relationship of women to the public world would be altered and 
women would take their place alongside men as full citizens.” 

The associational form in which this education would be 
sustained and extended supported a structured gender parallelism. 
A confederation concept of organization was a bulwark against the 
hierarchical bureaucratic forms that would subsume the director’s 
activities under a broader general function. Thus, even though 
they were self described as progressives, and even though they 
shared some of the elitist assumptions of the male independent 
camp directors, they cannot be described as either conservative or 
progressive as these terms are generally applied. Their ideas, their 
strategies, and their aims were distinctive to the dilemmas faced 
by women operating under given conditions not constructed by 
them. 

They would fall short of their educational and social aims 
because 1) bureaucratization would prove to be an 


38 Wilma Miranda, ‘’The Genteeth Radicals.”” Camping Magazine 
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untranscendable context for the expansion of educational roles in 
camping as elsewhere 2) the partial alliances they made with 
conservative and progressive men could not hold up in the face of 
competing sources of external funding in universities and 
agencies, 3) the essentially political vision of their work could not 
be transmitted to new generations of women whose identities were 
shaped in the scientific expertise mode commensurate with their 
roles in bureaucratic settings, and 4) their ideals of female 
leadership were constrained by 19th century images of female 
power. 

Nevertheless, their achievements are impressive. Girl’s 
camping continues to create protected communities for the 
nurturance of leadership. Many went on from camp to fill roles in 
women’s physical education departments, as deans of women, as 
executives in recreational organizations, and in social service 
agencies. For several decades, girls camps were virtually the only 
educational programs devoted directly to the enhancement of 
women’s leadership potential. 

The constitutional changes of 1932 were probably inevitable. 
They certainly lowered restrictions against excluded groups. Yet 
there is an irony here, too. The new academic experts had little 
interest in gender or class equality. As the field became more 
allied with teacher education and the universities, the impetus 
toward social reform atrophied. Organized camping lost both its 
social action and educational identity. It gradually retreated to a 
position of a modality for the service agendas of external 
recreational and educational bureaucracies. The assumption of 
executive decision making roles for women in these bureaucratic 
educational settings would become increasingly rare over the next 
several decades. 
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Shell-Shock or Sisterhood! Ideology 
in the British National Curriculum: 
School History and Feminist Practice 


South Bank Polytechnic 

London 
United Kingdom 


L this paper, I focus on the possibilities for feminist practice at 
a time when government in the UK is making increasingly 
prescriptive (and conservative) interventions into the school 
curriculum. I consider this in the specific context of the debates 
about school history with the emergence of the English (and 
Welsh) National Curriculum. 

Curriculum research and innovation in the United Kingdom 
enjoyed a “golden age” in the 1960s and early 1970s when 
government money poured into curriculum development and 
initiatives explicitly directed at improving the practice and 
professionalism of teachers—mainly under the auspices of the 
Schools Council for Curriculum Examinations and Reform.! I 
joined this movement rather late in the day when I became 
involved in two Schools Council projects, the first on school 
records in 1976-1978 and the second on gender in 1981-1982. The 
latter involved raising awareness among teachers and related 


1 Colin Richards, “Editorial Introduction,” in Power and the Curriculum: 
Issues in Curriculum Studies (Driffield: Nafferton, 1978). 
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educational professionals about the inequities of sex-role typing 
and sexism in education. In the event in 1981, Keith Joseph, 
Margaret Thatcher’s “‘guru”’ and her second Secretary of State for 
Education, announced the closure of the Schools Council and the 
project with which I had been involved came to an end. 

The closure of the Schools Council marked the end of a 
particular period of curriculum inquiry in the UK that had jointly 
involved central government, local government and educational 
professionals. Throughout the middle and later 1980s, the context 
altered as central government took a more directive stance towards 
education, particularly in its relationship to local authorities and 
teachers. 

Through the use of targeted (or “‘categorical’’) funding,” it 
increased its power (and diminished that of local authorities and 
teachers) to implement policies on curriculum, assessment and 
examinations. The 1988 Education Reform Act (ERA) further 
centralized the design and control of the curriculum with the 
inclusion of the framework for a National Curriculum. 

According to Maclure, the changes in legislation signalled 
expanded authority for the central government. They: 


increased the powers of the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science. . . . It restored to the central 
government powers over the curriculum which had been 
surrendered between the Wars, and set up formal 
machinery for exercising and enforcing these powers 
and responsibilities. 
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Significantly, teacher organizations and unions were absent 
from the nominated membership of the working parties 
established to develop the details of National Curriculum 
implementation. 

The new legislation, nevertheless, provided a new role for 
those researchers and academics who had retained their interest in 
the curriculum beyond the “‘golden age.’’ They (we) now had a 
new focus—investigation and analysis of the policy implications, 
contents, and working of the National Curriculum. Some (those 
with external funding) were able to observe and monitor how 
schools were coping with the changes.* Those who were 
self-funding were obliged to consider less costly research 
approaches. A colleague, Leone Burton, and I focused on the 
scrutiny of the National Curriculum documentation with a view to 
evaluating its impact on equity issues.” I continued the research by 
investigating efforts to establish a national history curriculum. 
This extension of the work was undertaken for two reasons: first, 
the controversy over the nature of school knowledge was nowhere 
more evident than in the heated public discussions about what 
form school history should take and for what purposes; second, I 
had actively campaigned on feminist issues and also carried out 
some research into feminist history. I was thus interested in 
strengthening the position of women in school history. Putting the 
two together has not been easy, but similar tasks confront feminist 
schoolteachers, of history and of other subjects, as they struggle 


4 For example, Ann Gold, Richard Bowe, and Stephen Ball, ‘‘Special 
Educational Needs in a New Context: Micropolitics, Money and 
Education for All.”’ Paper delivered at the annual conference of the 
British Educational Research Association, London, August, 
1990. Also see Rosemary Deem, ‘The Reform of School Governing 
Bodies: The Power of the Consumer Over the Producer?” in The 
Education Reform Act 1988: Its a and Implications, ed., Michael 
Flude and Merril Hammer (Barcombe: Falmer Press, 1990). 
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to recreate their own practice in these increasingly conservative 
times. 

This paper, then, addresses the debate about the nature of 
school history, drawing on two discussions: the role and function 
of history within the school curriculum and the challenge of 
feminism to mainstream educational practice. It is divided into 
three sections: a brief historical account of school history 
teaching; history in the British National Curriculum; and 
implications for feminist practice and action. 


History as a School Subject 


The tradition of teaching history in Britain is long-standing and 
comparatively uncontroversial. History was a feature of the 
curriculum of most types of schools from the eighteenth century 
onwards, though it was often idiosyncratically taught. At the end 
of the nineteenth century, the growth of history as a university 
subject provided a steady supply of enthusiastic specialist teachers 
who began to staff early twentieth-century secondary schools and 
who taught mainly political and constitutional history. However, 
during the 1950s and 1960s the situation changed. At primary 
level, Piagetian ideas questioned whether young children could 
adequately conceptualize the historical developments with which 
they were being confronted. And notions of “‘child-centeredness”’ 
encouraged project work based on the interests of each child rather 
than coverage of particular historical eras. For older children who 
could exercise choice, history started to lose its attraction 
compared with subjects such as science which were deemed more 
useful and marketable. Hence, by the 1980s, history was perceived 
as seriously under-represented in the curriculum at all levels of the 
school system. 


6 Vivienne Little, ‘‘A National Curriculum in History: A Very Contentious 
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There were also continually changing debates about the 
purpose and contents of school history. Should it celebrate the 
triumphs of the British Empire, thereby encouraging patriotism 
and national pride? Should it portray the developments of western 
culture and science, and the achievements of democracy as a 
motivating force for future achievement? Should it focus on the 
“‘winners” (the rich, successful and powerful), or on the “losers” 
(the working class, women, and the oppressed)? Should it reflect 
the multiple histories of the culturally diverse population or should 
it aim for a unified, more nationalistic approach? Or should 
history teachers concentrate on promoting skills acquisition by 
fostering understanding of the “nature of history and its 
fundamental concepts of time, change and evidence” rather than 
teaching “facts”?! 

When the legislation enabling the establishment of the National 
Curriculum came into force in 1988, history teaching was at a low 
point. However, the Education Reform Act resurrected it as one of 
ten compulsory subjects to be taught to all children in state schools 
between the ages of five and sixteen years. 

The National Curriculum, government ministers claimed, was 
founded on principles of accountability and entitlement. It sought 
to preserve ‘‘important’’ subjects like history that were in danger 
of disappearance or dilution; it wanted to bring definition and 
order to others, like English, that had become shapeless; and it 
promised entitlement for all students—girls as well as boys—to 
study subjects like science and technology. Thus, it aimed to make 
public hitherto semi-articulated judgements about curriculum 
content and pupil performance. How did this strategy affect school 
history? 

History’s reemergence as a full-fledged subject in its own right 
was accompanied by the reemergence of the debate about the 
nature and purpose of the school curriculum as a whole, and the 


7 Ibid., 323. 
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position of history within it. The “secret garden of the 
curriculum” was opened up and, in the case of school history, was 
found to need substantial improvement. Regardless of political 
persuasion, historians were united in calling for the 
reestablishment of history as a key curriculum area, welcoming it 
back from threatened oblivion. 

However, the controversy over the nature of school history 
which represented conflicting political and ideological positions 
(few historians made claims to historical “‘truths’’), was as Martin 
Kettle identified, “surrogate for a much wider debate about the 
cultural legacy of the Thatcher years,”® It illuminated the sharp 
polarization of cultural values and drew attention to the close 
relationship between politics, culture and schooling. Thus, the 
tight grip retained by government on the details of the National 
Curriculum documentation appeared to exemplify how school 
knowledge is bound by the perceived needs of government and the 
State. 

From the end of the 1970s, the New Right, in the form of the 
Centre for Policy Studies, had mounted a sustained attack on a 
generation of radical and Marxist historians like E.P. Thompson, 
Eric Hobsbawm, Christopher Hill and Asa Briggs. These 
historians were accused of distorting the nation’s past and 
“denigrating our national history.” The teachers of history were 
condemned as having similarly subversive views. The Thatcher 
administration had an alternative agenda for history. It saw the 
solution to the economic and social ills of past decades in the 
values and achievements of Britain’s imperialist past. Thus the 
“Victorian values” of military and commercial superiority, 
individualism, self-help, etc., were utilized within school history, 


8 Martin Kettle, “The Great Battle of History,’’ Guardian, 4 April 1990. 


9 Hugh Thomas, History, Capitalism and Freedom (London: Centre for 
Policy Studies, 1979). 
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as we Shall see, to arm future generations against the unforeseen 
challenges of the twenty-first century. 


History in the British National Curriculum 


In this section, I discuss the research approach that I took to 
investigate the history curriculum documentation and then 
consider its findings in relation to the public debate on school 
history. 


Research Approach 


Analyzing documentation as a form of curriculum exploration 
was chosen for several reasons. First, official documents signal the 
overt intentions of policy-makers. Also, they constitute a form of 
discourse; that is, they embody both a formal set of linguistic 
symbols and the social practices that govern their use. It is 
therefore important to consider the ideas and messages emerging 
from the text and also their less visible ideological implications. 
Thus, I attempted to understand the messages emanating from the 
documents (and the public responses to them) while treating the 
texts as ideological and political artifacts, constructed within a 
specific historical and political context. Documentation is, at 
present, one of the few forms of data about the National 
Curriculum currently available. It is still too early to judge how 
teachers’ practice can or will be changed by the legislation or what 
impact a compulsory curriculum will have on pupils (although, as 
already mentioned, research is currently being undertaken in these 
areas). 

Second, the public debate created by the publication of the 
various working group reports, particularly that of the History 
Working Group, enables us to explore the “populist” claims of 
government and also whose interests are perceived as being 
served. 

Third, by comparing documents produced at different 
historical periods, shifts in cultural understandings and 
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educational assumptions may be discerned that may be less visible 
to people living through periods of change. 

The research approach adopted involved scrutinizing and 
making extensive notes concerning the development of National 
Curriculum history. These notes were then analyzed according to 
the themes identified in the earlier research (with Leone Burton); 
themes of “‘regressive modernism,”’ equality issues, 
continuity/fragmentation of subject areas, content emphasis, and 
different conceptions of school knowledge. 


The Power of School History 


The debate about school history generated by the interim and 
final reports of the National Curriculum History Working Group 
took up more column inches in the educational press than any 
other comparable working group report, despite school history’s 
second-rank status as foundation rather than core subject (the core 
subjects being English, math and science; the foundation subjects 
being, art, geography, history, modern language, music, 
technology, and physical education). Is it that the political and 
ideological debates about the nature of school knowledge, though 
present in other subject areas, are more visible and accessible in 
history? Or is history, by definition, a more political subject? In 
my view, both positions are supportable. Certainly more lay 
people seem able to engage in discussion, for example, about the 
importance of certain historical dates compared to others than can 
hold forth about the value of algebra or probability in the 
mathematics curriculum. 

In fact, the interim report is surprisingly candid about the 
political nature of school history: “[History] is among the most 
powerful and effective means of cultural transmission in any 
society.”’ It “helps to give individuals a sense of identity” . . . 
“sharpens the mind and fosters intellectual sophistication’”’ and 
“thas few equals in the particular ways it prepares pupils for adult 
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life.””!° Despite the dilution of the language on the purposes of 
school history in the final report, “cultural transmission” is 
replaced by “[giving] pupils an understanding of their own 
cultural roots and shared inheritances’’!!—and the insistence by 
the New Right on the value of “facts” and “dates,” the evident 
passion of the debate has only served to emphasize history’s key 
place in the reforms. 

Other emphases in the history documentation also suggest that 
the government’s approach to school history was profoundly 
political. Pressure to increase the amount of British history in the 
final report, already substantial in the interim report, was placed 
on the working group by the Secretary of State for Education. 
Moreover, it is British history from a particular perspective, as the 
following guidelines indicate: 


The programmes of study should have at the core the 
history of Britain, the record of its past, and in 
particular, its political, constitutional and cultural 
heritage. They should take account of Britain’s 
evolution and its changing role as a European, 
Commonwealth and world power influencing and being 
influenced by ideas, movements and events elsewhere 
in the world. They should recognize and develop an 
awareness of the impact of classical civilizations. 


Moreover, while the stated intention of the working group is to 
reflect the multi-dimensional nature of school history according to 
the “PESC formula” (Political; Economic, technological 
scientific; Social and religious; Cultural and aesthetic), ! 


National Curriculum History Working Group, Interim Report (London: 
DES, June, 1989), 15-16. 


National Curriculum History Working Group, Final Report (London: 
DES, April, 1990), 1. 


Ibid., 189. 
Ibid., 13. 
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specified content of the history syllabus appears to encourage 
uniformity rather than diversity. In fact, the structure of the 
National Curriculum is remarkably similar to the prescribed 
secondary school curriculum for 1904 and the content of the 
National Curriculum history somewhat resembles that described 
in 1938 by an ex-Provost of Eton College about his own education 
at the end of the nineteenth century. He contrasts it with the more 
“modern” approaches of the 1930s: 


Moreover since I was a boy, History has broadened. 
The History I used to learn was political and 
constitutional with some economics thrown in, and was 
mainly concerned with Great Britain, with Europe 
occasionally coming in over foreign policy. But today 
the Histories of Science and Social Life, of Literature 
and Culture, are supposed to be within the purview of 
the History teacher. 


Thus, even though a large number of historians publicly 
supported the final report against the attacks of those who wanted 
to constrain school history yet further, conservatives gained some 
ground in recasting school history in the nineteenth-century public 
school mold. 


Consensus or Prescription? 


One of the shared goals of all who took part in the history 
debate was that of assuring a place for history in the school 
curriculum which seemed to have been lost in the 
cross-disciplinary (and, it could be argued, more egalitarian) 
humanities approaches of recent years. There was also little 


14 C.H. K. Marten, On the Teaching of History, and Other Addresses 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1938), 68. 


15 Miscellaneous ‘‘Letters,’’ Times Educational Supplement, 1 June 1990. 
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disagreement with the more liberal claims for school history made 
in the final report. For example: 


History is a splendid subject for study at any age but 
particularly so at school. Children are by nature curious 
and the past provides a feast for that curiosity. ! - 


and: 


History raises moral questions: . . . Much of the subject 
matter of history raises implicit or explicit moral 
questions, notably when human motivation and choice 
are involved and when the question of the ultimate 
importance of a great event or £pisode i is discussed: Was 
it “good,” or was it 


and: 


Teachers should not hold back from dealing with 
controversial questions of morality, or of values which 
unite or divide people. 


Yet, these fragmented statements about the educational benefits 
of school history do not reflect the prescriptive, technocratic and 
bureaucratic thrust of the documentation. 

The > prescriptive nature of the documentation, with its Ground 
Rules,” Programmes of Study,~ Attainment Targets, 21 and 
Statements of Attainment?” seems directed towards reducing the 


Final Report, 1. 
17 Ibid., 183. 

Ibid., 183. 
Ibid., 29-30. 
Ibid., 31-114. 
21 Ibid., 115-45. 
Ibid., 152-65. 
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status of the documentation to a detailed manual rather than a 
curriculum document, and the history teacher to an instructor 
rather than educator. For example, the content of the history 
syllabus is divided into forty more or less chronological History 
Study Units (HSUs), divided into Core (ie., compulsory units); 
and Optional and School Designed HSUs. As has already been 
pointed out, the Core units include principally British (and 
Classical) and a little local history; the Optional units include 
segments of European, Colonial, World and even more British 
history. Each HSU is mapped out in considerable detail as a 
program of study and is further developed in relation to “ground 
rules’’ and attainment targets. School Designed Units, which 
presumably have been created to provide more flexibility to 
accommodate local factors, are also firmly circumscribed. For 
example, in Key Stage 3: 


We have listed a School Designed History Study Unit 
as an option in each of lists A to D of the optional Study 
Units for this key stage but stipulated that only two may 
be selected. In addition there is a further School 
Designed History Study Unit based on British history.° 


Little room has been left for flexible or creative interpretation 
of syllabus content by teachers or pupils. 

The technocratic approach of much of the documentation 
appears even more inappropriate for the history curriculum. 
Jargon abounds. The full range of terms introduced for the earlier 
National Curriculum documentation, as exemplified in the 
paragraphs above (eg., key stage, statement of attainment, SATs, 
program of study), is further extended to include a subject-specific 
creation—the History Study Unit, or HSU. Moreover, much of the 
terminology used in the history document is unclear. For example, 
the difference between “knowledge as information,’’ “knowledge 


23 Ibid., 29. 
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as understanding’”’ and “‘knowledge as content” is never 
adequately explained, nor is it shown how each will fit into the 
main schemes of work. The matrices that represent the programs 
of study for each HSU are even more confusing, especially, one 
suspects, for primary teachers who will have had to read ten 
different curriculum documents—one for each of the core and 
foundation subjects. For one HSU purpose, the teacher is expected 
to address links with other HSUs, focus, concepts, PESC 
divisions, and essential information. Presumably, knowledge 
about what pedagogy and resources to use, how to motivate pupils 
and deal with children of different abilities and interests, etc., are 
assumed. 

Finally, the fact that the History Working Group was compelled 
to use the bureaucratic national framework of externally- and 
teacher-determined assessments has meant that much of the 
content will have to be shaped and squeezed in order to fulfill 
general assessment requirements. In fact, Michael 
Saunders-Watson, the chair of the working group, is reported as 
complaining of being “‘lumbered with it. I won’t conceal that we 
found it a difficult framework to fit in.”?* Concern about the 
application to history of the broad pattern of assessments 
developed for other curriculum subjects led the working group to 
identify a number of criteria concerning assessment of school 
history: that skills, knowledge and understanding should not be 
assessed separately; that historical learning is not a linear process; 
and that assessment of history should “‘concentrate particularly on 
that which is peculiar to history. »25 Yet it is difficult to see, despite 
the emphasis on different methods of assessment in the final 
report, how the national framework for assessment based on ten 
levels of attainment, and designed for general use, will work for 


24 “Dates that Need to Be Carved in Stone,” Times Educational 
Supplement, 13 April 1990. 


25 Final Report, 168. 
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history. It seems likely that it will promote conformity and 
mechanistic learning rather than the understanding and the 
interpretative skills expressly desired by the working group. 


Regressive Modernism 


How, then, does the history documentation compare with 
earlier National Curriculum reports? As defined by Stuart Hall, 
“regressive modernism”’ is much in evidence.”© Hall uses this 
term to explain the contradictions of Thatcherism and the apparent 
ability of the Thatcher administration to face two directions 
simultaneously. Modernism, Hall claims, is evident in the 
attempts to replace the “‘outdated”’ approach to social welfare of 
the post World War II period with free market policies perceived 
as more in line with the needs of the modern state. Yet at the same 
time there is a harking back to a golden Victorian Age during 
which subjects were clearly defined and social science was an 
untried newcomer. 

The “regressive” thrust of the government’s project is visible, 
for example, in the composition of the History Working Group. Its 
Chair, Commander Michael Saunders-Watson (owner of a stately 
home), six male members (director of education, chair of local 
council, local education advisor, university reader, warden at 
Oxford, primary teacher), three female members (head of 
department, university lecturer, secretary to Institute of Historical 
Research), and the significant absence of ethnic minority 
representation, all provide an indication of government intentions. 
It is no wonder that, despite strong lobbying from history teachers, 
government expectations for more “traditional” approaches to 
history have, in the main, been realized in the final report. 

“‘Modernism,”’ as expressed in attacks on the public sector, 
generally is also evident: in the lack of representation of 


26 Stuart Hall, The Hard Road to Renewal (London: Verso, 1988). 
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professional and subject associations, on the working group and 
in the implied “‘instructor’’ status of teachers of history. The 
motivation for this form of “‘modernism,”’ and particularly its poor 
regard for the teaching profession, can be detected in the words of 
Henry Hobhouse, one of the members of the History Working 
Group: 


The damage done to history by slipshod permissiveness 
disguised as liberalism; the destruction of both history 
and geography by “‘humanities”’; the almost complete 
absence not only of history, but also any possibility of 
history, in many primary schools; the link between poor 
literacy and lack of learning; the inevitable limitations 
of history on TV as a “turn off”; the profoundly 
destructive influences of social scientists; the 
perception that history in general and traditional history 
in particular were deeply political. These problems 
could not be addressed [by the working group] aad 


Equality Issues 


The final report claims to be concerned about equality issues. 
Yet the four paragraphs on gender (designated “equal 
opportunities”’) and the two on race (designated “‘multi-cultural 
education’’) indicate that equality is clearly not a priority. The lack 
of space given (approximately half a page in a 205-page report) 
and the fact that these paragraphs are tucked away towards the end 
of the final chapter on the “relationship of history to the rest of 
the curriculum,”’ indicates the rhetorical nature of the working 
group’s commitment. 

Multi-culturalism, in fact, comes off rather worse than gender. 
The role of history in developing ‘‘the quality of 


27 Henry Hobhouse, ‘‘Time Steals a March on History,” Times Educational 
Supplement, 3 August: 1990. 
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open-mindedness”’ and the assumption that ‘‘an ethnically diverse 
population strengthens rather than weakens the argument for 
introducing a substantial element of British history within the 
school curriculum,”’ are the principal contributions of the working 
group to the multi-cultural/anti-racism debate. In contrast, the 
advice on gender issues is more specific, concerning the evils of 
stereotyping and the bias of “heroic’’ history. There is also an 
additional half page on “‘pupils with special educational needs’”’ at 
the end of the assessment chapter. This is principally concerned 
with appropriate provision for visually- and hearing-impaired and 
other pupils with disabilities. Significantly, a third of this section 
is devoted to gifted pupils who, it is advised, “‘should be given 
tasks which will fully stretch their ability.” 

It is, however, the specified content of the History Study Units 
that is most revealing. There is no topic devoted entirely to women 
(even the Suffragettes appear to have lost their usual place) 
although some of the optional units (eg., HSU13: Domestic life, 
families and childhood in Roman and Victorian Times) seem 
designed to focus more on women’s domestic role historically. 
Attempts have also been made, it seems, to make the history 
syllabus ethnically diverse. Yet the study of Islam, India or, for 
example, HSU29: Black Peoples of the Americas, are set against 
each other as options at Key Stage 3, as mentioned earlier. So 
students can choose to specialize in only one of these areas, and 
no student, it seems, can be compelled to have more than a 
superficial knowledge of Britain’s colonial past. 

Moreover, as Gill points out, of the thirty-one named 
individuals in the core course, only two are women, and all are 
Europeans. Additionally, of the ninety-three named individuals 
who may be studied in the optional units, only nine are women 
and a further two (males) originate from outside Europe. Gill 
concludes, correctly in my view, that, “History in the National 


28 Final Report, 171. 
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Curriculum, it seems, is still to be the history of ’great’ white 
men." 


Continuity/Fragmentation of Subject Areas 


The history documentation may seem less fragmented than 
other National Curriculum reports because of its emphasis on 
chronology, strengthened as a result of ministerial pressure after 
the interim report. Undoubtedly, adopting a chronological 
approach can give a sense of coherence to school history. Yet, the 
fragmentation induced by splitting the syllabus into forty study 
units (though these might yet be reduced),°° and the widely 
recognized content overload, seem to mitigate against continuity. 

Certainly, the emphasis of content over “understanding” and 
“‘interpretation’”’, despite the working group’s stated intentions, 
denies pupils the possibility of making links among historical 
topics. For example, although British colonization and 
imperialism feature in a number of units, few attempts are made 
to analyze root causes and effects. 

Moreover, while the working group insists that pupils should 
be acquainted with “the writings of historians and [have] a 
knowledge of typical historical controversies, relating to the 
content of the course’, . particular perspectives are missing. For 
example, there is little evidence in various syllabuses of the issues 
raised by influential Left and feminist historians such as E. P. 
Thompson,” ? Christopher Hill”? or Sheila Rowbotham.** 


Dawn Gill, ‘Response on Behalf of Hackney Teachers to the National 


Curriculum History Working Group Final Report,”” DES (1990), 2. 


30 “MacGregor Fails to Ruffle History Critics,’’ Times Educational 
Supplement, 3 August 1990. 


31 Final Report, p. 11. 


32 For example, Edward P. Thompson, The Making of the English Working 
Class (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1968). 
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Emphasis on Content 


Throughout this paper there have been allusions to the 
content-led nature of the documentation. In my view, emphasis has 
been placed on what teachers should teach and what pupils should 
know but little on how teachers might deliver the syllabus. In a 
letter to the Times Educational Supplement, Michael Armstrong, 
a noted primary head teacher, considers this to be the fundamental 
weakness in the National Curriculum documentation: 

It is the fatal weakness of the national curriculum that it isolates 
these two sorts of questions—what to teach and how to teach. In 
practice, any curriculum is necessarily an attempt to resolve the 
interminable conflict between received wisdom, as presented by 
the established orthodoxies of scholarship, and naive enquiry, as 
represented by the developing interests and purposes of children. 
The excitement of teaching is the excitement of having continually 
to re-examine and revise one’s own understanding of subject 
matter in response to children’s understanding as it emerges from 
their engagement with that same subject matter. 


There is no hint of excitement in the reports of the 
working parties, no sense of the challenge to knowledge 
that is inherent in the practice of education. Theirs is a 
comfortable, over-determined world in which the 
intellectual confusion of the classroom, inseparable 
from its vitality, is never permitted to disturb the 
confident and shallow prescriptions. 


33 For example, Christopher Hill, The World Turned Upside Down, 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1975). 

34 For ~~ Sheila Rowbotham, Hidden from History (London: Pluto 
Press, 1973). 


35 Michael Armstrong, ‘Fatal Weakness in National Curriculum,” Times 
Educationai Supplement, 29 June 1990. 
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The final report of the History Working Group certainly 
expresses concern about pedagogical problems, such as where 
slow learners may fall behind and ‘“‘mark time” at a lower level 
topic while the rest of the class moves on to another topic. 


This situation would run counter to our wish to give all 
pupils a broad, balanced and coherent historical 
education, similar in most respects for all pupils, in 
accordance with the letter and spirit of the National 
Curriculum. 


Yet, no advice is proffered to resolve these problems, neither 
are any examples of good practice included to help teachers 
achieve “‘the letter and spirit of the National Curriculum.” On the 
contrary, the working group appears to accept the inevitability of 
“sub-groups” studying different topics at the same time in mixed 
ability classrooms: 


For example, a secondary school class in Key Stage 3 
might contain pupils studying up to five different 
historical topics simultaneously, since Key Stage 3 
assumes_a span of levels 3 to 7 in the attainment 
targets.°” 


Having pupils study different topics according to their interests 
and motivations is a positive characteristic of more egalitarian, 
mixed-ability, pedagogical approaches. Yet, consigning pupils to 
languish at the lower levels of the National Curriculum can only, 
it seems, indicate the return of ability grouping and streaming, and 
all their accompanying injustices, by yet another route. 


36 Final Report, 14. 
37 Ibid. 
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Conceptions of School Knowledge 


The debates among historians arising from the National 
Curriculum documentation has led to the emergence of a variety 
of perspectives on school history. Should it be underpinned with 
facts and dates? What events might be regarded as significant? 
Who defines the importance of facts, knowledge, understanding, 
interpretation, methodology, skills, etc.? It is clear that differences 
in perspective on content and approach in relation to school 
history arise largely as a consequence of the conflicting political 
and ideological frameworks of historians and policy makers.°® 
Thus, when we come to analyze the National Curriculum 
syllabuses for history, we can identify the emergence of a specific 
form of school history. 

Certainly ‘“‘newer’’ approaches to history are reflected in 
several of the study units such as HSUI1: The Development of 
Writing and Printing; HSU13: Domestic Life, Families and 
Childhood in Roman and Victorian Times; and HSU29: Black 
Peoples of the Americas: Cl6th to Early C20th. Yet the 
overwhelming impression of the form of school history emerging 
from the documentation is one that firmly secures Britain (or 
England?) at the center; one that prioritizes ancient civilizations 
and classical history over colonial history; one that appears to 
favor political, constitutional and military history over social and 
cultural history; and one that favors the “‘great man” over the 
““great woman’”’ (or women generally). The perspective adopted 
by the working group is exemplified, as Gill again points out, by 
the encouragement students are given in HSU20: The British 
Empire at its Zenith: 1877-1905—to read Rider Haggard and 
Rudyard Kipling, and to investigate cricket and polo as part of 


38 See, for example, Bert Lodge and Tony Tysome, ‘‘History Dons Answer 
Calls to Arms,” Times Educational Supplement, 1 June 1990; and 
Caroline St. John Brooks, ‘‘No Good se to Turn History into a 
Battlefield,”’ Times Educational Supplement, 13 April 1990. 
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their “Cultural and Aesthetic” studies. A more balanced 
understanding of the British Empire might be achieved, one would 
think, if additional sources from the colonies, and from others 
challenging the rampant imperialism of the era, were included. 


Implications for Feminist Practice 


I have attempted, thus far, to show that the various National 
Curriculum history reports represent a specific view of the 
purpose and content of school history which cannot be understood 
outside the political and historical context from which they 
emerged—that of Thatcherism. Thatcherism may well now be a 
spent force. Certainly, criticisms are emerging from within the 
Conservative Party about the attacks on education from the New 
Right. For example, Cox refers to “right-wing Conservatives . . . 
particularly . . . the Centre for Policy Studies [whose] attacks [are] 
based on misunderstandings and prejudice.” However, it is 
likely that the form of school knowledge espoused by the National 
Curriculum will predominate at least until the end of the decade. 
In fact, while the Labour Party has been fiercely critical of other 
aspects of the legislation, the creation and content of the National 
Curriculum have been perceived as relatively uncontroversial. 
Feminist teachers, like their colleagues, had little influence on 
the development of the legislation and on the subsequent 
documentation, though their views were represented in the Equal 
Opportunities Commission’s submission to the government after 
the publication of the Education Bill in 1987." Prior to this, 
feminist teachers had achieved major successes in Britain in the 


39 Brian Cox, “Ignorance Behind a Right Old Furor,” Education Guardian, 
19 February 1991. 


40 Equal Opportunities Commission, The Response of the Equal 
Opportunities Commission to the Consultation Document: The National 
Curriculum 5-16 (Manchester: Equal Opportunities Commission (EOC), 

1987). 
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early and mid-1980s. In fact, as Madeleine Arnot and I pointed 
out in 1987, feminist teachers were among the first to campaign 
for changes in education, and reforms initiated by teachers 
represented the hidden level of gender policy formation. Feminist 
teachers were active at many levels. They focused on removing 
inequalities at classroom and school levels; they were active in 
lobbying local and central government for policy change; and they 
often sacrificed career progression and risked “‘burn-out”’ in their 
challenge to the male domination of schooling. Changing the 
practice of schooling was their main priority: “The main focus of 
these teachers was on practical change: How could they help 
reduce inequalities between the sexes by changing their own 
perceptions and practice?’ 

By the mid 1980s four strands of feminist teacher activity were 
evident: teacher initiated changes, usually at local level; action 
research involving collaboration between external researchers and 
practitioners; teacher contact and communication networks; and 
initiatives undertaken by teacher unions. 

All of these strands are still in existence but are considerably 
weaker as we enter the 1990s—for some or all of the following 
reasons: 


* The continued hostility of central government towards equality 
issues (with consequent lack of resources)—which has lasted 
more than a decade; 


The loss of support of the much-weakened local authorities. 
This loss of support is particularly noticeable in the case of 
strong Labour urban administrations such as ILEA, which had 
mounted significant equality initiatives over the past few years; 
The low morale of teachers who have seen their professional 
status and conditions of service undercut. Further, fp they 


now have responsibility for making the educational changes 


41 Gaby Weiner and Madeleine Armot, ‘Teachers and Gender Politics,” in 
Gender and the Politics of Schooling, ed., Madeleine Arnot and Gaby 
Weiner (London: Hutchinson, 1987), 355. 
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work, they have been excluded from discussions about how 
rk fo ing and itoring th 

e pro ewo I assess moni e 
which is so bulky and 
there has been little opportunity for 
subversion or the pursuit of alternatives 


What, then, are the possibilities of recreating feminist practice, 
given this bleak scenario? What forms of action are open to 
feminist practitioners wishing to mount a challenge to the 
dominant form of school knowledge as defined by the National 
Curriculum? It seems to me that there is still some room for 
maneuver. As Ball remarks in the last paragraph of his recent book 
on British education policy, the battle is far from over: 


It is crucial to recognize that the analysis of the noise 
and heat of reform and the making of national policy 
still begs questions about the implementation and 
realization of reform in schools and classrooms. The 


struggles over interpretation and accommodation go 
on. 


It seems vital that feminist teachers both maintain their critique 
of existing school practices and offer new challenges to meet the 
changing circumstances of schooling. Thus, they could join the 
growing number of groups representing “‘the new progressivism 
of educational intellectuals’””* which, after the onslaught of 
Thatcherism, are seeking new understandings, alliances and 
practices. 

In my view, feminist teachers have at least three areas of action 
available to them: challenging curriculum content, reviewing 


43 Stephen Ball, Politics and Policy Making in Education (London: 
1990), 214. 


44 Ibid., 221. 
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pedagogy and the hidden curriculum, and creating professional 
support networks. 


Challenging the Content 


Feminist teachers have, in the past, collaborated with, and built 
on the work of, feminist historians to create more girl- and 
woman-friendly histories. This work could be extended and 
incorporated into the new history curriculum. For example, it may 
be possible to put together sections on “government and social 
reform’”’ and “Victorian mothers and fathers” in Core HSU4: 
Victorian Britain to organize a substantial enquiry into girls’ and 
women’s lives in Victorian times. The role that women played in 
revolutionary France could be incorporated into Optional HSU24: 
The French Revolution and the Napoleonic era and the lives of 
women in the colonies into Optional HSU20: The British Empire 
at its zenith: 1877 to 1905. The influences of the powerful 
abbesses of the middle ages might be included in the optional 
HSU18: Castles and Cathedrals: c1066-c1500 and 
school-designed units could utilize feminist oral and documentary 
history methods to explore the lives of women as well as men in 
local communities. Extra resources (and energy) will have to be 
found to ensure the effective teaching of these additions to an 
already overcrowded syllabus, but the possibilities, nonetheless, 
are there. 


Reviewing Pedagogy and the Hidden Curriculum 


If feminist teachers are to be effective in their challenge to (as 
well as their “delivery” of) National Curriculum history, they will 
need to be able to work with colleagues to develop and exchange 
a wide range of source materials. Collaborative curriculum 
development and team teaching (significantly, not encouraged in 
the documentation), and a commitment from the school staffs to 
tackling educational inequalities, will be important. Teachers will 
also need to develop pedagogical approaches that enable students 
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to derive meaning from the unfolding of historical events. These 
might include adoption of materials-based or independent learning 
approaches, collaborative investigative work, small group 
discussion of “‘contentious” issues, etc. Students should then be 
able to see the importance and relevance of history to their lives 
and be encouraged to adopt a more critical view of the historical 
“truths” they find in their school texts. Finally, feminist teachers 
may wish to collaborate with teachers in higher education to create 
appropriate teaching materials or extend their own professional 
skills or personal development, or gain external support for their 
work. 


Creating Support Networks 


One of the greatest successes of feminist teachers in the past 
has been their ability to create lasting networks for communication 
and support. One such network, GAMMA, for mathematics 
teachers, has been active for nearly a decade and there have also 
been similar feminist groups for teachers of history, geography, 
English, etc. However, there are other possibilities for collective 
as well as individual action. At a political level, feminist teachers 
are likely to continue to group together, but this time, to lobby for 
changes in the history curriculum as well as in other areas of 
education. They may wish to develop critiques of existing forms 
of school knowledge for discussion within their schools or for 
publication in the educational press or journals. Collaboration 
with parents and colleagues may lead to changes in school 
curricula, if only at the local level. The organization of seminars 
and conferences as means of exchanging information about 
developments in equality policies and practices in the UK or in 
other countries is likely to prove mutually supportive. They will, 
no doubt, continue to work in their trade unions to fight for better 
career opportunities for women teachers. 

As organic intellectuals representing an important political 
force, feminist teachers, whether they like it or not, are in the 
cultural front line when it comes to resisting the unacceptable or 
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pushing for the necessary changes that will improve girls’ and 
women’s future educational experiences and life opportunities. 
Time alone will tell how effective they can be. 
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V V e believe that one of the most important intellectual 
struggles of our time is the confrontation with the 300 year old 
tradition of Enlightenment ideals undergirding Western science. 
Until late in the 1950’s standards of scientific rationality and 
objectivity went unquestioned not only as the norms for scientific 
inquiry but as the most effective tools of social progress. These 
constructs and the narrative dependent upon them have fallen into 
incoherence at the hands of serious epistemological challenges. 
Some of these challenges were fueled by political protest against 
a dominant narrative that promised but did not deliver human 
freedom. Yet the hope for a truly humane science remains strong. 
Therefore, a systematic rescue attempt is underway which seeks to 
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reconstruct the foundations of science with profound implications 
not only for educational research, but even more importantly, for 
the very ideal of the educated person. 

Among the several critiques, recent feminist analysis, 
associated with what Jane Roland Martin has called “the new 
scholarship on women offers one of the most compelling counter 
visions of science.! What we will refer to broadly as feminist 
reconstruction is guided by a diversity of disciplines including 
critical theory, psychoanalytical gender theory, postpositivism, 
and neo-pragmatism. Central to all these lines of inquiry is the 
problem of reworking our understanding of objectivity and 
rationality. Social, political, and economic conditions are granted 
a parity with metaphysical and epistemological conditions, thereby 
destroying the long held dichotomy between “‘nature’’ and human 
nature. 

What follows is intended primarily as a consideration of the 
educational implications of the premises of the “new scholarship 
on women”. We emphasize the reliance of this scholarship on 
postpositivist philosophy of science, while pointing to the 
connections that feminist scholars make between postpositivism 
and other disciplines not ordinarily brought to bear on 
epistemological and metaphysical arguments. These connections, 
we believe, provide the new scholarship with its unique 
contributions to scholarly debate and to educational thought and 
practice. 

“Since the mid-1970s, feminist criticisms of science have 
evolved from a reformist to a revolutionary position, from analyses 
that offered the possibility of improving the science we have, to 
calls for a transformation in the very foundations both of science 
and of the cultures that accord it value.”’ Feminist critiques such 
as Harding’s” assert that the epistemologies, metaphysics, ethics 


1 Jane R. Martin, ‘Redefining the Educated Person: Rethinking the 
Significance of Gender,”’ Educational Researcher, 6 (1986): 6-10. 
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and politics that dominate science are androcentric in ways that 
are mutually supportive and reinforcing. Science therefore as 
practiced fails to meet the criteria for disinterested self corrective 
inquiry. Science, contrary to its claims, is fundamentally 
value-laden so that problem recognition and representation, 
research design, execution and interpretation, as well as research 
distribution, are all distorted in masculine-biased ways. Such 
assertions challenge the vaunted objectivity of scientific inquiry. 
Nevertheless, few if any of these critiques recommend we reject 
the idea of science; rather it is hoped that we can reconstruct it by 
normalizing and integrating the necessary theory and 
value-ladenness of scientific inquiry. If we can identify, critique 
and correct the previously concealed androcentric presuppositions 
that have so far guided scientific inquiry, the argument goes, then 
it will be possible to transform it by making it more self-reflective 
and therefore self corrective. 

Since the mid-1970s we have also seen feminist educators 
frame critiques of the foundations of education that are very 
similar to those described by Harding for the foundations of 
science. These critiques have examined, among other things, the 
foundations of moral, knowledge (Gilligan) teaching and 
curriculum (Noddings)* and even the very aim of education itself 
(Martin). Yet, we still lack extensive, sustained and explicit 
feminist critique of the guiding presuppositions that form the 
foundations of educational research as science. It seems to us that 
the time has now come for educational researchers to confront the 


Sandra G. Harding, The Science Question in Feminism (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1986). 


Carol Gilligan, a Voice (Cambridge, MA: Harding 
University 


Nel Noddings, pao a Feminine Approach to Ethics and Moral 
Education (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984). 


Jane R. Martin, Reclaiming a Conversation: The Ideal of the Educated 
Woman, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1985) 


feminist critique of science squarely. Toward this end we will 
introduce some of the basic constituents of the feminist critique of 
science, examine some of the possible psychosocial causes of the 
androcentric elements they find in the origin of modern science, 
and show how some feminists have tried to transform the currently 
dominant ideal of objectivity that they believe is gender-biased. 
This ideal of objectivity Evelyn Fox Keller calls “objectivism.”” 
We will conclude with a call for “‘solidarity.’’ For those who seek 
solidarity, objectivity is intersubjectivity. Understood rightly, 
solidarity leads away from objectivism towards genuine objectivity 
without falling into the trap of relativism. 


A Gender Sensitive Ideal of Science 


Recalling the 3 Cs recommended by Jane Roland Martin to 
correct the cognitive distortions of the gender-biased 
contemporary ideal of liberal education (i.e., care, concern and 
connectedness), we could speak of the 4 Cs that comprise the 
proposed feminist transformation of science. They are 
constructivism, community, communication and connection. The 
4 Cs are reticulatedly related so that it does not matter where in 
the network we begin. Everything is connected to everything else; 
even Martin’s Cs and ours share a common term—connectedness. 
Collectively the 4 Cs could be said, following Martin,® to define 
“science in a different style.” This different style in science that 
Martin likens to Gilligan’s “different voice” of morality, a voice 
that Gilligan herself declared “‘is characterized not by gender but 
theme. Its association with woman is an empirical observation.” 


Evelyn Fox-Keller, Reflections on Gender and Science, (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1985). 


Jane R. Martin, ‘‘Science in a Different Style,’’ American Philosophical 
Quarterly, 25 (1988): 129-140. 


Ibid., 129. 
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Near the center of the feminist critique of science, we suspect, 
is this notion: All knowledge, including scientific knowledge, is a 
construction of communities sustained by care, concern and 
connectedness so as to be able to carry on the continuing 
conversation of humankind. The metaphor is borrowed from 
Michael Oakeshott who suggests: “Education, properly speaking, 
is an initiation into the skill and partnership of this conversation. 

. .”0 Of course the conversation is always open to 
reconstruction, or for some, deconstruction. A closer examination 
of the 4C’s reveals their import for the redefinition of science. 


a. construction 


The contemporary feminist critique of science rejects the 
metaphysics of naive realism and the related epistemological ideal 
of knowledge as a one-to-one correspondence to a 
mind-independent reality. Instead, the objects and relations of 
inquiry are considered to be linguistic constructions. Evelyn Fox 
Keller writes, “Naming nature is the special business of science. 
In these acts of naming, the scientist simultaneously constructs and 
contains nature. . . . Relation and perspectives thus constitute the 
first stage of meaning: the stage that frames the linguistic subset 
available to the working scientist.”!! Without identity criteria it is 
impossible to individuate and follow the objects of inquiry. In the 
constructivist anti-realist view, identity criteria are made instead 
of discovered. The same could be said of the sentences that 
describe the interactions between the named objects, that is, the 
so-called “‘laws of nature.”’ In this view there is no knowledge, and 
certainly nothing that could be called shared knowledge, that lies 


9 Gilligan, Different Voice, 2. 


10 Michael J. Oakeshott, Rationalism in Politics, and Other Essays, (New 
York: Basic Books, 1962). 


11 Keller, Reflections. 
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beyond the limits of linguistic construction. For this reason, not 
only the acts of naming, but the construction of the guiding 
metaphors of science are crucial. Special attention should be paid 
to the metaphors of relationship between knower and known. For 
instance, Bacon’s “‘chaste and lawful marriage between Mind and 
Nature,””!? a metaphor expressive of both metaphysical realism 
and knowledge by correspondence. The structure of this 
relationship becomes clear when Bacon, in the role of procurer, 
writes: “I am coming in very truth leading to you Nature with all 
her children to bind her to your service and make her your slave. ” 
Such metaphors clearly genderize the relation of knower (the male 
Mind) and the known (mother Nature) in a relation of dominance 
and submission. 

Two achievements have conspired to refute realism and the 
correspondence theory of truth and thereby reinforce the 
constructivist view of knowledge advocated by radical feminists 
and others. They are, in order of emergence, quantum mechanics 
in physics and postpositivistic philosophy of science. 
Postpositivism has effectively rejected the theory-fact and 
fact-value dichotomies, two of the central dogmas of positivism. 
Postpositivism also places at least as much emphasis on the 
interpretive as the explanatory function of scientific theories. 14 As 
for microphysics it is enough to say that there is no “realistic” 
interpretation of quantum mechanics. The widely accepted 
Copenhagen interpretation, actually interpretations, is entirely 
instrumentalist, meaning that the principles, objects and processes 
postulated by the interpretation are understood merely as 


12 _ Leiss, The Domination of Nature, (Boston: Beacon Press, 1972), 


13 B. Farrington, ““Temporis Paratus Masculus: An Untranslated Writing of 
Francis Bacon,’’ Centaurus, 1 (1951): 197. 


14 James W. Garrison, “Some Principles of Postpositivistic Philosophy of 
Science,’’ Educational Researcher, 11 (1986): 12-18. 
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logico-mathematical linguistic instruments for organizing and 
sequencing experience. The statements that make up the 
interpretation are nontruth-functional and there are no rules of 
correspondence connecting the individual terms (names like 
“‘quark”’ or “z-particle”) to things in some visualizable model. 
Quantum mechanics and postpositivism combine to break the spell 
of Enlightenment objectivism; that is, the notion of a reality 
detached and separated from the human mind, its interpretive 
cognitive structures and value system. Instead, science is viewed 
as a linguistic system of human-made meanings rather than 
discovered truths. So understood all sciences are, to some degree, 
interpretive sciences. 


b. scientific communities 


Keller premises her entire analysis of gender and science “‘on 
the recognition that both gender and science are socially 


constructed categories. Science is the name we give to a set of 
practices and a body of knowledge delineated by a community, not 
simply defined by the exigencies of logical proof and experimental 
verification.!> The feminist alternative to a science mistakenly 
taken to be totally defined by logical proof and experimental 
verification is to recognize “that science is a fully social 
activity—as social and as culturally specific as are religious, 
educational, economic and family activities.’!° In fine, all of 
science is best viewed as a social construction that finds itself 
firmly inside the realm of the revocable and reconstructible. The 
result of such a feminist perspective is to effectively reverse the 
usual reduction of human nature to physical nature, the social 
sciences to the “‘natural” sciences. Both are human constructions. 


15 Keller, Reflections, 3-4. 
16 Harding, Science Question, 56. 
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Harding suggests that the feminist “‘assertion of the priority of 
moral and political over scientific and epistemological theory and 
activity makes_science and epistemology less important, less 
central... .°727 Recognizing this claim of the priority of moral 
considerations, and, following Keller’s notion that gender and 
science are socially constructed categories, ! we can better 
appreciate the depth and significance of the following comment by 
Carol Gilligan: 


“the differences between the sexes are being 
rediscovered in the social sciences. This discovery 
occurs when theories formerly considered to be 
sexually neutral in their scientific objectivity are found 
instead to reflect a consistent observational and 
evaluative bias. Then the presumed neutrality of 
science, like that of language itself, gives way to the 
recognition that the categories of knowledge are human 
constructions.” 


As Keller expresses it: “If naming nature is the special business 
of science, naming science is the responsibility of society.” She 
is especially concerned, on this constructivist account, with “‘the 
making of man, woman and science, or, more precisely, how the 
making of man and woman has affected the making of science.” 
If she is correct, moral knowledge and scientific knowledge are 
not totally separable. 

If science is a social activity, then on the feminist account, the 
central activity of the scientific community is interpretation, i.e., 
the determination of shared meanings. Keller sums up the situation 


17 Harding, Science Question, 251. 

18 Keller, Reflections. Chapter 4, Gender and Science. 
19 Gilligan, Different Voice, 6. 

20 Keller, Reflections, 17. 

21 Ibid., 4. 
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nicely: “It is by now a near truism that there is no such thing as 
raw data; all data presuppose interpretation. And if an 
interpretation is to be meaningful—if the data are to be 
intelligible’ to more than one person—there must be participation 
in a community of common practices, shared conceptions of the 
meaning of terms and their relations to ’objects’ in the real world. 
In short, in science as elsewhere, interpretation requires the 
sharing of a common language.’*” Sharing language means 
knowing the “‘right” names to call things, the “right’’ syntax in 
which to pose claims and questions, and a common understanding 
of what constitutes legitimate questions and meaningful answers. 
It also involves shared methods, metaphors, images and modes of 
explanation. The shared metaphors often determine the range of 
acceptable questions and answers (explanations). On this view we 
do not simply explain something. We explain something to 
someone. 


c. communication 


Scientific communities are, on this account, shaped not by 
some transcendent epistemological criteria of logic and 
experimentation, but rather by the structure of the language shared 
by the community. If we see science as a search for reliable and 
sharable knowledge, then it is natural to see science as an 
achievement of a linguistic community, a shared conversation that 
has been extended over generations. On a constructivist account, 
the epistemological criteria involved in adjudicating knowledge 
claims are themselves socio-linguistic constructions and, 
therefore, subject to reconstruction should it be shown that they 
too are gender biased. 

The notion of science as a linguistic community no doubt owes 
a good deal to Thomas Kuhn’s highly influential The Structure of 


22 Ibid., 130. 
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Scientific Revolutions, the concluding sentences of which state: 
’’Scientific knowledge, like language, is intrinsically the common 
property of a group or else nothing at all. To understand it we shall 
need to know the special characteristics of the groups that create 
it.” As many have noted, modern science is almost exclusively 
the creation of white middle-class males whose special 
characteristics, it is claimed, dominate our image of the activity. 
Initiation into the linguistic community, according to Kuhn, is 
achieved by means of shared linguistic practice. Kuhn describes 
the process this way: “members of a group, whether an entire 
culture or a specialists’ sub-community within it, learn to see the 
same things when confronted with the same stimuli . . . by being 
shown examples of situations that their predecessors in the group 
have already learned to see as like each other and as different from 
other sorts of situations.””* Once acquired the ability to name 
things in the same way as other members of the group becomes 
automatic as we cease to reflect on the activity. Keller describes 
the dangers implicit in such a situation when she observes: ‘“‘what 
is special about many, if not all, scientific communities is 
precisely the widely shared assumption that the universe they 
study is directly accessible, represented by concepts shaped not by 
language but only by the demands of logic and experiment. On 
this assumption, "laws of nature’ are beyond the relativity of 
language. . . .~ This confidence in the transparency of language 
leads us to believe that it is absolute and impervious to the need 
for reflection. If, however, logic and experiment are themselves 
conceived as products of language, a human construction, then the 
scientific community always has the right, indeed the duty, to 
reflect and reconsider their meaning. Reflectivity in science serves 


23. Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1970), 210. 


24 Ibid., 193-94. 
25 Keller, Reflections, 130. 
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to reveal “‘new questions, new perspectives, new 
understanding,” in short an enlarged vision. However, such 
inquiry always presupposes a certain relationship between knower 
and known—one of connection. 


d. connection 


The feminist critique is concerned with “‘connection’’ in two 
recursively connected ways. First, there is the interpersonal 
relationship of the self to other selves in society. We saw an 
important instance of this in the relationship among the members 
of the shared linguistic community that constitutes science itself. 
The second concern is with the epistemological connection 
between the knower (subject) and the known (object). The social 
sense of connection is sometimes contained within the more 
general notion of knower and known, one in which the knower (or 
subject) is a self and the known (or object) is some social other. 
For the psychologist, for example, the object of knowledge is 
another person whereas for the sociologist the object becomes 
society itself. 

The currently dominant image of the relationship between the 
knower and the known in the sciences is, according to radical 
feminists, one of disconnection, disinterest and autonomy, 
mistakenly understood as freedom from the influence of desire, 
hope and belief. Keller calls this “‘the objectivist illusion” to 
distinguish it from genuine objectivity. This illusion, she says, 


“reflects back an image of self as autonomous and 
objectified: an image of individuals unto themselves, 
severed from the outside world of other objects 
(animate as well as inanimate) and simultaneously from 
their own subjectivity. It is an investment in 
impersonality. .. . 


26 Ibid., 123. 
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So imaged, the subject (or self) is entirely severed from the 
object (including both other selves and other things) and, in a 
strange sense, alienated from itself, its own subjectivity, as well. 
Rather than neutrality, the result of the objectivist illusion is a 
distorted sense of self, society and nature. The self is distorted by 
its failure to reflect upon its own subjectivity and include the 
results in its accounts of self, other selves, objects, and events. The 
unreflective self confuses autonomy with total separation, 
disconnection and selfishness rather than recognizing a reciprocal 
relation with equally autonomous persons, things and events. 

If the radical account is correct, we are initiated into the 
linguistic community of science by means of shared exemplars, 
images and metaphors while in the presence of those we either love 
and/or respect. Once initiated, we cannot speak of objects or 
events without speaking of other persons and ourselves, for clearly 
one of the consequences of a linguistic constructivist account is 
that objectivity is intersubjectivity, not objectivism; that is, 
objectivity is achieved and critiqued by taking subjectivity into 
account in reciprocal relations of care, concern and connectedness 
with others. Objectivity as intersubjectivity contrasts sharply with 
objectivism defined as disconnectedness and dominance. We will 
eventually seek to replace objectivism with something similar to 
what Keller calls “dynamic objectivity”~® and Nell Noddings 
refers to as ““dynamic relation,” i.e., reciprocity, receptivity and 
intuition.” We may anticipate some of what all of this will come 
to by recalling the possible priority of the moral over the 
epistemological, at least in the objectivist sense of 
epistemological, and ‘Tecalling also these words from Gilligan’s In 

—‘‘we know ourselves as separate only insofar 


27 Ibid., 70. 
28 Ibid., Chapter Six, Dynamic Objectivity: Love, Power and Knowledge. 
29 Noddings, Caring, 162. 
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as we live in connection with others, and that we experience 
relationships only insofar as we 


differentiate others from self.”°° This profound unity of 
opposites can only be held together by what Harding 
aptly calls a “‘dialectical tension.’ 


In conclusion, the radical feminist critique claims that 
communication in science has become “‘systematically distorted” 
by special interests that have dominated and continue to dominate 
scientific discourse. By including the 4 Cs it becomes possible to 
reclaim the conversation and correct the distortion brought on by 
masculine gender bias in science. Only by reclaiming 
conversations can systematic distortions be corrected, but we must 
be careful. Keller concedes that her work belongs to the “radical 
feminist critique”’ of science, but she cautions that the deep-rooted 
androcentrism of science could either lead to the rejection of 
science or its total replacement.’ 32 Keller finds neither of these 
alternatives desirable, in part because they lead to “extreme 
relativism.” Instead Keller urges “‘the reclamation, from within 
science, of science as a human instead of a masculine project. . . 

We recommend that such a reclamation be guided by an 
expanded version of Jane Roland Martin’s “‘gender sensitive ideal” 
for liberal education, “‘taking gender into account when it makes 
a difference and ignoring it when it does not.’ 


Gilligan, Different Voice, 63. 


Sandra G. Harding, “Is Gender a Variable in Conceptions of Rationality? 
A Survey of Issues," in C. Gould (Ed.) Beyond Domination, (New 
Jersey: Rowman & Allanheld Publishers, 1982), 54. 
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Dynamic autonomy and dynamic objectivity 


Unlike many other critics of positivism, radical feminists have 
proposed a positive program with which to transform the 
foundations of science by, among other things, reconstructing the 
ideal of objectivity. Simply stated, the reconstruction consists of 
reconnecting the knowing subject to the object of knowledge by 
breaking down false dichotomies and dualisms, and by restoring 
continuity, what Keller calls dynamic objectivity. Dynamic 
objectivity, as Keller describes it, is 32 pursuit of knowledge that 
makes use of subjective experience. 35 To make the most effective 
use of subjective experience in inquiry, it is necessary to be 
self-reflective. As we have seen, the philosophy of science 
reflecting on the practice of science has found two basic dogmas 
of positivism untenable. They are the theory-fact and fact-value 
distinctions. 

The ideal of dynamic objectivity, according to Keller, 
“‘requires a sense of self secure enough to tolerate both difference 
and continuity; it presupposes dynamic autonomy.”°° “Dynamic 
autonomy,” Keller writes, 

“reflects a sense of self . . . as both differentiated from and 
related to others, and a sense of others as subjects with whom one 
shares enough to allow for a recognition of their independent 
interest and feelings—in short for a recognition of them as other 
subjects.’ 


Keller expands on her idea of dynamic autonomy in a 
paragraph in which she explicitly mentions Carol 
Gilligan. Keller writes: ‘“‘The ideal described here 
requires an exquisite balancing act. It presupposes that 


35 Keller, Reflections. 
36 Ibid., 118. 
37 Ibid., 99. 
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the fears of merging, of loss of boundaries, on the one 
hand, and the fears of loneliness and disconnection, on 
the other, can be balanced. It also presupposes the 
compatibility of one’s contrasting desires for intimacy 
and for independence.’ 


Dynamic autonomy has manifest implications for a better 
understanding of moral thought and action, implications already 
carefully worked out by Gilligan and others. That dynamic 
autonomy is prior to and recursively prefigures dynamic 
objectivity gives added depth to Harding’s earlier assertion of “‘the 
priority of moral . . . over scientific and epistemological theory. . 


Dynamic autonomy is a razor’s edge to tread, “‘an exquisite 
balancing act,”’ or to shift metaphors, a “dialectical tension,”’ as 
Harding calls it, from which it would be easy to stumble or snap. 
Keller indicates, 


“the cultural definition of male and female as polar 
opposites, the one premised on difference and the other 
on similarity, works against the development of 
dynamic autonomy for both sexes. It leads to a 
foreclosure of continuity on the one hand, and of 
differentiation on the other—both foreclosures y 
inimical to the recognition of intersubjectivity.”” 

Gender bias operating in either direction could cause 
individuals to lose their balance or snap. What is lost is 
intersubjectivity and eventually objectivity. 

Dynamic objectivity, as Keller describes it, “actively draws on 
the commonality between mind and nature as a resource for 
understanding”’ and “‘aims at a form of knowledge that grants to 


38 Keller, Reflections, 100. 
39 Harding, Science Question, 251. 
40 Keller, Reflections, 107. 
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the world around us its independent integrity but does so in a way 
that remains cognizant of, indeed relies on, our connectivity with 
the world.*! In this regard, dynamic objectivity is not unlike love 
and empathy in that it “draws explicitly on the commonality of 
feelings and experience in order to enrich our understanding. . . 

— Objectivism, separates the subject from the object, “rather 
than aiming at disentanglement of one from the other. _ Dynamic 
objectivity requires the same kind of reciprocity found in dynamic 
autonomy, an intimate involvement with others combined with a 
well-focused sense of self, a sense of one’s own subjectivity in a 
relation of empathy and love. Metaphors of eros and knowledge in 
science have so far, as exemplified by Bacon, been masculine 
metaphors of domination, conquest and control rather than love, 
sharing and reciprocity. 


Conclusion: Solidarity or Objectivism 


Those familiar with the mainstream of traditional as well as 
contemporary pragmatism will find many of its themes reflected 
in the new feminism. In this section we would like to show how 
these ideas dovetail with pragmatism. We would like to remind the 
reader though, that pragmatism has never been widely received, 
in part for reasons feminists help us better appreciate. 

In Dewey’s Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, the subtitle is 
significant; we find the following passage: 


. One ambiguity attending 
the word ’naturalistic’ is that it may be understood to 
involve reduction of human behavior to the behavior of 
apes, amoebae, or electrons and protons. But man is 


41 Keller, Reflections, 117. 
42 Ibid. 
43 Ibid. 
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naturally a being that lives in association with others in 
communities possessing language, and therefore 
enjoying a transmitted culture. Inquiry is a mode of 
activity that is socially conditioned and that has cultural 
consequences.” 


Logical rules and accepted patterns of reasoning unduly all 
empirical scientific inquiry, or pure mathematics for that matter. 
What Dewey is saying here is, first, that human nature is 
continuous with the very nature that it seeks to understand and 
that, second, logic and any mode of inquiry, scientific or 
otherwise, is a sociolinguistic construction of shared communities 
and is therefore always subject to reconstruction as the demands 
of the inquiry or the inquirers dictates. Metaphysical and 
epistemological rules and criteria are themselves sociolinguistic 
constructions. Our point, of course, is that the feminists who we 
have thus far referred to as “‘radical’”’ (and who have referred to 
themselves in the same way) are, in fact, extending the pragmatist 
arguments. 

Dewey believed that, when properly understood, the values of 
science and the values of democratic community coincided. The 
feminist critique sustairs the same alignment. Science can be seen 
as providing the dialectical union between the needs of freedom 
and individuality, and collective authority and community. 
“Science,” said Dewey, “‘has made its way by releasing . . . the 
elements of variation, of invention and innovation, of novel 
creation in individuals . . . who freed themselves from the bonds 
of tradition.”*° But while honoring the imaginative freedom of 
inquirers to formulate alternate hypotheses, the warrant of 
authority of scientific findings is based upon collective social 


44 John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, (New York: H. Holt & 
Company, 1986), 19. 


45 John Dewey, Intelligency in the Modern World, ed., Joseph Ratner, (New 
York: Modem Library, 1939), 358. 
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activity. “The contribution the scientific inquirer makes is 
collectively tested and developed and, in the measure that it is 
cooperatively confirmed, becomes a part of the common fund of 
the intellectual commonwealth,” wrote Dewey. *© Seen in this way, 
the inquiry modes of scientific learning depend on critical, 
collaborative democratic community and for Dewey “‘democracy 
is more than a form of government, it is primarily a mode of 
associated living, of conjoint communicated living.’ These 
commonalities with present day feminist thought should make the 
new tradition and its hope for community attractive to educators 
familiar with Dewey’s work. 

Sadly, instead of democratic solidarity, images of science and 
society in education reflect a picture of domination, distortion and 
disconnection. In spite of Dewey and the history of progressive 
education, instead of democratic social relations, we see 
hierarchial technocratic models of institutional management. 
Scientific knowledge, and the power knowledge provides, enters 
at the top where it empowers the expert managers of the 
technocratic system. It remains positivist in temper, one that 
celebrates objectivism and leaves little room in its technicist 
vocabulary for such terms as care, concern, connection, 
construction, community or communication. This already 
systematically distorted discourse descends the hierarchy as a 
soliloquy. At the bottom, teachers, usually woman, are held 
accountable, some would say controlled by, “knowledge” from 
which they are already alienated. Finally when we look at who 
occupies what places in the hierarchy of social relations in 
education we may properly conclude that in education “men rule 
women and women rule children.” There is much to talk about. 
The neo-pragmatism of feminist scholarship reminds us that we 


46 Ibid. 


47 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, (New York: MacMillan 
Company, 1910), p. 87. 
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have trod these paths before. The implications of this work for 
democratic practice grounded in their version of the “community 
of inquirers” is heartening. This time perhaps the old paradigm is 
sufficiently weakened to make way for reconstruction. 
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The Power of Relational Knowing 
and Writing 


Franklin 
loyd College 
Rome, Georgia 


Power is the ability to take one’s place in whatever 
discourse is essential to action and the right to have 
one’s part matter. 


Carolyn Heilbrun 


I began writing a woman’s biography long before I read Carolyn 
Heilbrun’s injunction to do so.! I was unselfconscious about 
writing, conceiving of the work I was doing as listening to a 
life—seeing myself as being opportunistically placed to hear a 
woman reflect on her own story. I was listening in my own 
neighborhood, sometimes in my own household, simultaneously 
folding laundry, watering plants, making tea, having lunch on a 
cluttered table. My recorder and I were present and in relationship 
to the ordinariness of living with others of extraordinary 
uniqueness and value. My words and sounds were mixed with the 
transcriptions of “‘her’’ story. My world mixed with hers—in our 
shared laughter and our deep silences. 


1 Carolyn G. Heilbrun, Writing a Woman’s Life (New York: Ballantine 
Books, 1988), 17-18. 
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Betty Franklin 


As I read Heilbrun, I realized that through my work I had been 
discovering a new genre. The problem with a new form, however, 
is that the reader does not have a mental prestructure in which to 
place it. Heilbrun challenged me to find a new form for listening 
and writing. 

I believed that the talk could stand alone, with my analysis an 
invisible brace to the spine, the force of my friendship holding up 
the mirror to the self—my own and the other—showing the foggy 
breath on the glass. Behind the mirror, my visions of history and 
of story were being critically reshaped. But I was not ready to 
confirm this change internally much less to go public with it. I had 
to wait for the writing of Heilbrun and other women to propel me 
into naming the role of the writer—a self-aware partner in the 
relational process of “writing a woman’s life.’ 

Talking about the work with women, both friends and 
strangers, shaped my notion of the reader’s questions and doubts 
and affirmed a sense of shared, intimate living in a common 
historical and cultural web. I began to see how each life reflected 
facets of the others, that hearing became reading and writing of 
lives—part of the creation made in the record yet focusing inward 
and outward. Women responded to the writing by talking about 
their mothers, their daughters, themselves. Holding life events in 
time seemed to heighten comparisons, to elicit descriptions of 
change in awareness and in action. Stories prefaced each other, 
overlapped, or framed new memories which had been unattended. 
The experience of re-visioning—that is, creating new visions of 
the past—was a constant part of the conversations. Looking 
through new lenses of selfhood at old versions of identity and 
worth made explicit in the retelling and in the listening, created a 
new story with new power. 

Three professors (need I add male?) pushed and pulled at 
pieces of the story, handing them back to me with the recognition 


2 Heilbrun, Writing a Woman’s Life, 30-31. 
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that something existed beyond the traditional boundaries of 
academic disciplines. A separate vitality was present in the 
writing, a sense of personhood, of relationship. For me, the salient 
question became how to hold on to this mutuality, relationship, 
respect, in conventional academic writing. To be in a 
subject-subject relationship requires acknowledgement of both 
persons; the submergence of either violates the mutuality of 
recognition and respect. What forms can reveal the writer and 
move out of the conventions of anonymous authority?” Is the 
scholar by definition deprived of personhood? How does this loss 
distort the scholarship? How does the writer “come out,” 
claiming the writing as part of the created story? 

I have learned from Heilbrun and others what to call myself, 
how to begin to name my work. I am finding ways to engage the 
issues surrounding it, to explore new forms and to delight in their 
possibilities. I envision a multi-dimensional way of looking at 
myself in the work. I am constructing it at present, holding the 
plan up to the light, adapting it, attending to what other 
reader/writers say—mouth full of nails, back bent and muscles 
growing. 

In the following excerpt, I invite you to enter the process. As 
the reader, you become another partner in the construction of the 
meaning, listening to ‘“‘what these two women are saying to each 
other’’ and to you. This sample dialogue is from a series of 
interviews which form the basis of an educational biography 
utilizing an inter-subjective perspective. Note the format 


3 Mary Field Belenky, Blythe McVicker Clinchy, Nancy Rule Go 
and Jill Mattuck Tarule, Woman's Ways of Knowing (New York: Basic. 
Books, 1986) ing alternative models for cognition and looking at 
the fit or misfit of such models with conventional school work and 
academic writing, Bel et al. clarify the breaches in which a woman’s 
voice is lost or discou 


Personal Narratives Gro’ ’s Lives: Feminist Theory 
and Personal Mevaiie @ nd.: Indiana University Press, 
1989). 
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Betty Franklin 


differences which reflect the research mode. My responses are 
included in the interview text as an indication of my own 
attunement and voice. Often the respondent makes statements of 
feeling or of analysis following such an exchange as she speaks in 
the context of being heard. In an inter-subjective mode of 
research, this interaction is seen as an example of relational 
knowing, not a breech of objectivity. My responses are in italics. 
Line breaks approximate phrasing, and comments added for 
clarity are in parentheses. 


Dancing Class, College, and Relations of Power 


I was not like my mother. 

I didn’t have lots of boys coming around. 

Now, one girl who was in my class did. She had boys around 
in her house, and she was the center of attention. Some of the girls 
in my class were very popular with the boys. But I was not popular 
for several reasons. Number one, I was scared to death of boys. 
They were strange things. I didn’t know what to say to them at all. 

I didn’t think you could talk to them like you did girls. I thought 
you had to make up a conversation. And the second thing is that I 
didn’t feel attractive. I thought I was ugly. Because I had glasses 
on by the time I was four, I felt unattractive. And my clothes were 
unattractive. They were funny. 

I was going to dancing class starting at ten years old. The boys 
would go out and try to hide. The girls got to dance with the girls, 
which is sort of awful. 

Hmmm. 

The men did have control of the situation. 

Girls would sit on one side. (I remember that horrible thing 
there in the church rectory.) And the boys were on the other side. 
Mrs. Fleur had a whistle. She was a short woman. She’d come 
from New York, and was from a very fine old family there. But 
she was in reduced circumstances, because her husband died. So 
she ran a dancing class in the city. She was about that high, and a 
very aristocratic looking woman. A grande dame. 
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But she scared me, and she would come and dance with each 
person, and when she came and danced with me I was absolutely 
petrified. She had those big eyes that penetrated you. She was 
probably a nice woman. My father liked her, because he had 
known her in New York. 

Anyway, she’d blow the whistle, and the boys would come, 
whoom! over to the girls’ side. And they would always go for a 
few girls who were very, very popular. Then they’d pick the next, 
and then the next. I was sort of down about the third echelon. And 
there were always certain people who would dance with me. One 
of them is now a friend’s husband. And I will always be grateful 
to him, all my life. I guess he danced with me because his mother 
probably told him to. He was a very nice person. Then there were 
the wall flowers who sat there at the end. No one danced with 
them. And that is really awful. 

(Silence) 

We were learning how to deal with the opposite sex for a 
lifetime. 

I remember when I was about fifteen and dancing class turned 
into the “dinner dance,” and they had eight people at a little table, 
and I knew that there would be an empty place beside me. Some 
boy hadn’t come. When we got up to dance, one girl would have 
to be left. So I was miserable knowing I was bound to be it, or I 
thought I would be. 

And then you were supposed to be cut in on. If you danced the 
whole dance with one person, it was embarrassing. So it was a 
painful experience. 

It sounds very painful. 

It was supposed to prepare you to make your debut when you 
graduated from school, when you were eighteen. And that of 
course was to say, “‘Here is my daughter. And she’s ready for a 
husband.” 

By the time I came along, a few were going to college. Maybe 
half. And the war was on. 

My parents raised me in the spirit of an older generation. And 
the debut—my mother did want me to be a debutante. I think what 
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my mother wanted was for me to have a lovely time like she did, 
and have lots of beaux, and enjoy that, and marry somebody who 
was “‘to the manor born,”’ of the right social class, and with the 
right background. And I don’t think she cared that he be a 
professional person, or that he be rich. But that he be comfortably 
well off and be a gentleman, and that I build my house right out 
there in the front field. And live there. Eventually I would have 
lived in the family home. But the war made a profound difference, 
as well as my particular personality. When the year came for me 
to make my debut, they had to cancel the Bachelor’s Cotillion. It 
was 1943, and the war was on. And so they had it, well, ’43, °44, 
and ’45 all together in ’45. And I still had my own debutante party 
in ’43. And a lot of people came, my parents’ friends and just 
soldiers and sailors who were in town. They were invited to come. 
A lot of people who would have come were overseas. So it was a 
different kind of a story. Everybody was in uniform, and there was 
a more serious feeling in the air. 

A different kind of experience . . . 

I did it more out a sense of duty. 

When I went to college, however, I didn’t go with an 
expectation of being a professional woman. I went because that 
was the thing to do. There was nothing else to do, and I did like 
studies. So I took what I enjoyed rather than something that was 
useful. I came out of it with no expectation, no preparation for 
anything at all, but perhaps teaching and I had too little 
self-confidence for that. 

My parents sent these newspaper clippings about the debutante 
party up about October. I’d been there about a month. And this 
girl, from New York, was very anti-everything, including her 
parents, she was a real rebel . . . she was an art major, and she 
liked me and hated me. She told me after she decided that she was 
my friend, “‘At first I was sure that I would dislike you when I saw 
those pictures.’’ And that was when I realized I would hide the 
debutante bit, or at least I thought I should. 

For the rest of my life, I have more or less hidden that from 
people. I have more or less tried to find out what it’s like to be on 
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the other side and not labelled as a society girl. I’ve found good 
and bad on both sides. 

In college, my “big sister” was a senior, and she thought she 
was doing me a favor. She took me down to the hotel (That was 
the hangout there.) to have a beer! And of course, I had never had 
a beer in my life. 

That wasn’t fun to me. 

That was sort of nerve-wracking. 

Tell me more about the transition to college. 

My parents drove me up (to Smith College), and I remember 
we arrived on a gloomy, rainy day. And, oh, I thought, how did I 
ever . . . I didn’t tell them that, though. But I can remember that 
awful feeling when they left. And I’m sure that in private I cried 
myself to sleep many nights. I cried for the first six months, and 
then, I was glad I was there. 

Why did you stay? 

I stayed because I guess mainly I knew I needed to get away 
from home and see what the rest of the world was like. And by the 
middle of the term I had made friends. 

And I had started it (college) and I didn’t think that it was 
possible to start something and not finish it, in those days 
especially. 

And I liked the independence. 

I think it was probably the idea that I was my own person, could 
make my own decisions. And I remember having my own room. 
That was so wonderful. I had never really had my own room. I 
had always been somewhere where I had to go through my parents’ 
room to get to the bathroom or hall. 

What was difficulf? 

I thought I was so great at basketball and hockey, and such a 
wonderful student. And I found out I was pretty average in all 
those things. And it was hard. I didn’t know how to look anything 
up in the library. But I was ashamed to tell them. So I just had to 
figure it out. And I never have really been taught anything about 
that process. But I hated to let them know that I was that stupid, 
because so many of the other girls had come from big, high 
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powered public schools in Massachusetts and Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and New York, and they knew. They were much better educated 
than I was. So it was not easy. “Better be first in the little Iberian 
village than be second in Rome.” 

I took Sociology 26. My professor had written the text book. 
In the chapter, ““Myth, Magic, Religion, and Science,’’ I heard the 
humanistic argument for the first time. And I could come home 
and upset my mother by giving her agnostic and atheistic 
arguments. I loved it! 

That was powerful! (mutual laughter) 

It was. I found for the first time my own power as an individual. 
And then I let my hair grow long, and I bought—I went to the store 
and I bought a black velvet evening dress with a lace collar. And 
I thought it was beautiful. 

My mother didn’t like it. 

(The interview concludes with a cup of tea, and conversation 
about our daughters and ourselves as daughters.) 
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